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<! 1 HE Compiler lias found it necessary so far 
to debate from the an-angein6nt of epochs laid 
down in the first Chapter of the First Part, as 
to divide the era which begins with the Disso- 
lut-ou of the E, Oman Empire, and closes with 
the Diseorery of America, ihto two periods, 
the first of which terminates at the Age of 
Chai’lemagne. ■ , , 

He had at first intended, at the suggestion 
of several friends, to have appended to each 
page the authorities from which the facts were 
drawn ; but as this would have disfigured the 
work with a multiplicity of notes, he has 
thought it would be deemed sufficiently satis- 
factory for him to state generally the sources 
on which he has depended for the information 
now given. He would, therefore, remark that 
the works which have been carefully read, and 
which form the ground-work of this Bidef View 
of History are the following 



Suetonius’s Lives of tbe Cresars— Heemv's 
Manual of Ancient History — GibboiiAs IJecliue 
and Pall of the Homan ISiiipirc— EusseFs Mo- 
dem Europe— Outline of History in Lardner^s 
Cyelopredia —Europe during the Middle Ages, 
vols. i. and II., and the History of Spain and 
Portugal in that Miscellany— Palgrave’s His- 
tory of England, (Anglo Saxon Period) — • 
Koch’s History of the Revolutions in Europe^ 
— Tytler’s Universal History — Mills’s History 
of Muhammedanism— llosheim’s Ecciesiasti-' 
eal History — The History, of the Cliiircli of 
Christ, ■pu!)lished by the ReMgiotis Tract So- 
ciety — Waddington’s History of the Churchy 
and Stebbing’s History of the Christian 
Church, 
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; : ■ ' Eyocjr HtTH:;— TRQM THE -ISJETH OF ;CfflEIST TO'THi; 

;: :■; i)issoL:trTToNv;Oi’ the : soMAif- empire..' ' 

■ ''Sect.-': I.-- 

c^Eld. Tlie Eoman Empire. ,■ It.S' : , 

.; Gitaraefcei*,.. its, Gran dear.' Jiirtli of ' .-. . 

Mjnst. J)oMrmes of Gk-istianfe Augustus Gffisar. V 

ol the Glmstiaiis. Galba, Otho andTitellug. Ves- 
pasian. Titus, Domitiau. Second Perseoiition of 

,,,tlieGiir:iB,tiaii5:,,:..., . , ... ..-.'.v.. . ■ ■■■T-' 

tv,';', .^'-'SE ' 2 , ,:'"v ' tt-t'-t. 

, llie^goodEmperoPsf Trajan -iits^ Am- ■ 

-'Aarelms --bitter' ' ' 

■ , .emePuto. of file: Cbrist ■v'''i.v-',\.'.. ■ 22 ' .' 

Pertinax. 

; :Seplimus Severus. Carace]la,and;Geta; ’ 

_*aennus. Aialiogabalus. Alexander: Sererus. 
ittse or the Sassanian Dynasty in , Persia/ 
mm. Papienus and Balbinus. Gordian. Philip - 
hjs secular Gaines. Deeius. Gallus. Valerian'. 
Ualiienuf. Oladins. . Aureliari. Tacitus. Pro- 
hus, Carus. Carinug and Numerian, 

Bioelctiaii ond Mo.ximiaii. Constantiinis and 
^ 5fleriiis. Change in the Policy of the Emperors, 

Orienta Ceremoines. The Celebration of the Last. : 
irnimpli. Abdication of Diocletian. 'Intestine 
iiiviBidns. TJie Persecution of the Christians hr 
jhodetitm ami Galeriiis. Establishment of Chris- ^ 
by C oristantine. Its Effects^. Erection of 





CoiBtantinople, Chaioges m 

€lmreb. The Caixncil of ^leo, IJealb ot Coii» 

stantinej “* ’**' 

' Sect. 5-. 

Constantine, Constantins, ancl Constans. Jn- 
]ian. His Persian expedition, and hatred ot Onns- 
iianitr- Jovian, Valentinian and Valens._ irrnp- 
tion of the Goths. Gratian. Theodosms ine 
Groat. Valenlirdan the Second. Pinal Division 
of the Empire. State of Christianity mthe hounii 
Century 

CHAP. VIII. 

CTOCH SIXTH I'jtosr THE MSSOLdTIOK OE THE 
MAN EMPIEE TO THE DEATH OE CHAELEMASNE. 

Sect. 1. 

TJnity of the Eomaa Empire broken. The 
Western Empire. Provinces allotted to tlje W es- 
tern and Eastern Empire. Honorms. “WiicJio. 
Irrnption of the Goths under Amnc. Plight ot 
Honorius. Battle of Pollentia. Deteat of Alarm 
Eavenna made the Capital. Irmptim ot the 
Alans, the Suevi and Burgundians. lheir_ De- 
feat. Stilicho murdered by Honorius. Alarm in- 
vades Italv and besieges Borne three times, back 
of Rome by the Goths. Progress of the Goths, 
tlio Burgundians and Suevi. State of Oaul ; Oi 
Britain. "Beatli of Honorius. Yalentinian the 
..fltius and Boniface. Genseric invades and eon» 
duers Africa. Re-appearance of the Huns under 
Attila. He pours down on Gaul. Battle or tha.ons. 
Defeat of the Huns. Foundation of Venice. At- 
tila marches against Rome. His Retreat and 
Death. Valentinian murders Stilicho. bensenc 
plunders Rome. The last nine Emperors, xiugiis- 
tulus. Extinction of the Empire by (.)aoaec.r5 

Sect. 2. 

Odoaeer. Theocloric, the Ostrogotli siihrliies^Ita- 
ly ; his early history. Eniigraiiou of his tribe ; 
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Amalnsoiillia* Tiieoclattts. Invasion of 
llie Picts_ aiitl Soots ; and by tkc Sas^ 
ncd Horsa. Jlstablisliment of the 
Ooiiversioii of the Saxons to Christia 
Ik'etwaldas. Unicoi of the Seven Ilii 
der ]uo,44 ufWesaex. Clovis, h 

llie Franks; he onibrnees ChrisLianity 
of liit^ coeiiiry amoxi|:( his sons. Yi 
Jpogs of tin? iderovingiaii Dynasty, 
risieh diaries Martel. The Gothic 1 
Spain. Adolphus. Waiiia. Euric. War 
:doricj, tlie last .of’ the Goths. Then 
Spain by the Mahomedaas, 

■ ■ . 4 ‘ , 

Sect. 3. 

The Eastern, Empire. Arcadiiis, '' 
the Second. Piilcheria. Marcian. Justi 
sarins conquers Africa. He lands in Hal 
Borne. Home is besieged by the G‘ 
Franks invade Italy. Beiisarins subve 
,thiC:,.Eingdom, of Ita,ly«' Behsarins is n 
sent into Persia. Totila, the Goth : 
itaty. Belisarins is sent to Italy an 
INMrses defeats Totila. Death of Eelisa 
Code of J astiniaiu Introduction of Si] 
j-ope. Death of Jiistiiiian. Harses i 
.Bombards into Italy. State of Borne, 
and lieracliaii, ... ... 


feE€T,^4. ' 

^ Confrast between the Invasion of the Northern 
-Nations and the Mooswlmans. Birth and early 
History of Mahomed. He gives himself out as & 
irophet Chief Doctrines of the Mahomedan 
deed* iWcution and flight of. Mahomed to 
Medina. Progress of his Religion. His Death, 
^.imeessioa ol’ Alm-beker. Conquest ' of Syria. ' 
Ajipo'miiaient oi Oiuar as Caliph. Conquest of 
fcrnsalem. Conquest of Persia. Conquest of 
Attempt to cfonquer Africa. Alexandrian 
ukbmy* Uiniaaii.. All, Contest _ between him 
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Sect. 6« 

Literarv and Eceksiaafclcal Notices from the 
fifth to the eighth century. State ot Litei'ature 
hfthe Wei In the East. Progress of Christou- 
tv amoti«' tli0 Barbarians ; m Irebmd ; rwna , 
Snglandr and Saxony. Spirit of Persecution, 
reilmonies. Pomp of Christian worship. Ihe 
i rue Gross. The Sacrament of the Pmoharist. Pnr- 
Xy Confession of Sin. St. Eiigius’s Summa- 
rr rf Christian Doctrine. Samts. GouneiSs. Thi 
seven Ecumenical Councils. Onpn, progress am. 
refom of Monaehism. The Clergy and Laity 
Progress of the .See of Eomo towards power, . . 
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CHAP. YII. 

A. D. l-^4i0. 

S'POCH ' FIFTH :~-FEOM THE BIRTH OP CHRIST ‘TO THE BiSSO- 
LUTiOH OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

Sect. 1. 

of the World — 'Oie Roman Empire — iU Limits — its Oka- 
ravt&r — Its Grmidenr — Birth of Chdst — Doctrines of Chris- 
iianihj — Angmtus Cceswr — Tiherius—Qalkjida---Clandii(s 
— Wero — RersecMtlon of the Christians — Gdlba, Otko, and 
Yitellvs — Yespcmimi — Tltns, Domitiaii — Second Persecution 
of the Christians, 

^ - The First of tliis Brief .Surfoy of Ilistorj 
began witli-tlie creation of the world ; we begin 
the Second Part at the era when Ohristianitj was 
.revealed to tlie family of man. This, the most im- 
portaiit event in the annals of time, affords the 
most appropriate division of the two great periods 
..of ' f. ■-../■■■.-f ■ 

Before we proceed to detail the succession of 
events in the past eighteen centuries^ it appears de- 
;:,.'::PaRt' II. . '' .f ''''' 'A,' f :• ■ : ^ .f 
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sirable briefly to sketeli tbe condition of tlie various 
states of the world at this epoch. At the advent 
of Jesus Christ, the kingdoms of Asia, west of the 
Indus, whose rise and fall formed the prominent 
events in the history of the ancient world, had 
sunk into insignificance, and were absorbed in tbe 
great empire of Eoine, Parthia alone retained its 
independence, partly because it was remote and 
scarcely accessible, and parti j because tbeEomaiis 
were satiated with conquest. The mighty states 
of India and China to the east of the Indus, were 
then but partially known, and their history w^as not 
sufficiently ■ separated from mythology to claito a 
place in- authentic records. Of Africa^ all that wm 
known to the ancients was comprehended within the 
limits of the Eoman empire ; tbe rest of that conti- 
sent, from- the- Great Desert to, the Cape of -Good 
Hope,, -was a blank to the Eomans : and indeed it 
continued so to the more civilized part of tlie liu- 
mau -family, till within about three himdred and 
fi.fty -years -of ..-the present, . time, -W-henutS' coasts' 
began to be- visited by enterprising navigators, 
America was then undiscovered. In - Murope, all 
the -country ..from ,Ihe Danube -and the^ Ehine to ' its 
southern shores, belonged toEonie ; the region 1?- 
ing to, the north of those two- -streams was- -subject 
to a variety,- of -rude and hardy tribes, the ancestors 
of the modern nations of the European continent. 
The Eoman empire, in fact, filled the civilized world. 
Rome was the metropolis of the nations ; and the 
orders which issued from it, were obeyed equally o£i 
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tke banks of tlie TliameS' and' the Eoplirates, t|ie 
Paiiiibe and tlie Mle. 

The ri.-iej progress^ aod decline, of the .Eoman eiB*' 
pire, froni the most magnificent-series of political 
events in history. ; It was. .not. like other empires^- 
created by tl'ie genius .„of a single .hero ; neither did" 
it crumble to pieces' when deprived' of .the talents of. 
a few leading characters ‘ but; the, E people^ 

patrician's, as, well as plebeians,, advanced steadily 
to the c'on'quest of the woidd, .and .never paused in 
their career,, till tl:ie. emperor Augiistiis, about the 
period vf hen the, Christian dispensation was intro- 
duced, deciared that there was nothing beyond the 
-boundaries of the empire worth the labour of sub- 
c]i:iiDg5„ and advised his successors not.:. to attempt 
:'a,ivf new coiiqiiests,. ,' And though . Trajan,- a hun- 
dred,, years' aftervfards,. added "eeverai.; provinces 
to the empire,, iiis successor .Adrian:. relinquished 
'them, .and -contracted the. empire, w.ithin'-'ifcs --a-ncient 
limits which were,: gji' fhe.;.w-est' ;tiie Atlantic 
ocean ; the Ebine- and the Danube' on the north ; 
the Eiiplira,t,es on the East and-. the deserts of Af- 
rica o.ii the.^So'Utlu In, one ins-tance only, did the' 
Eomans,- after, the ti.,me of - Augustus ^-permanently' 
deviate from' .his advice ; -namely, in., the conquest ' 
of Britain, whielj. was the work of au after a^e. 

Within the limits of the Soman empire were 
comprised in Miirope, Spain, Portugal, Gaul, Italy, 
Viiidelicia, Ehmtia, hforieuaq Pannonia, Mcesia, IL 
lyriciim, Thrace, Macedon and Greece. In Asm/" 
the provinces possessed by the Eomans were all till 
A 2' 
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lately embraced- within tiie'circle of the Turkisli enr" 
pire, and stretched from the iEgean sea to the Eu- 
phrates, and included Asia Minor, Syria, ana Pa-“ 
lestine. ■ In Africa, the Romans possessed Egypt, 
and that long strip of land between the Mediter- 
ranean sea and the Desert, which extended from 
the confines of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, about 
hfteen hundred miles long, but in some places on- 
ly a hundred in breadth. This was the countrv 
so renowned as. the seat ot the Carthagenian.em-, 
pire, the rival of Rome, although it is now degraded 
to the dust by the piratical Moosalmail chiefs who 
reign there. The whole extent of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, its coasts and islands, were included with- 
in the empire : which was tlu’ee thousand miles in 
length and two thousand in. breadth, and ccntamed 
sixteen hundred thousand, scpiare' miles of land, for 
the most part fertile and well cultivated. Of this 
immense empire, Rome was the capital and 1 ne eeiv 
tre, and was incessantly filled with persons drawn 
to it from all parts of the world, by busiijess, or 
commerce, or curiosity. The number of iuiiabi- 
tants who acknowledged the authority of Rome, has 
been computed by one ot the ablesu historians, at 
one hundred and twenty millions, of vvhom, imw- 
ever, nearly one-half were slaves. The revenues 
hn,vfl with eaual diligence been computed be- 
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lIieEomaa authority over an empire of such msg- 
liitude, was the Yaloiir and discipline of its troop!?. 
The; strength , of the army has beea estimated at 
three hundred and sei^eiitj thousand men. These 
troops were judiciously encaujped on the banlcs of 
tlie great samans, aud on other parts of the fron- 
tiers, to check the inroads of the barbarians. It 
is worthy of incidental remark, that, while" twelve 
thoiisand troops were deemed sufficient to guard 
each of the great kingdoms of Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, no fevrer than ihirty-six thousand were re- 
quired to ensure the peace of Britain after it had 
been conquered. The Soman fieet, however^ bore 
no proportion to the army. One smail squadron 
was stationed atSavenna on the eastern, and aii- 
other-at .Micen urn, near hfaples,- -on 1116 western 
coast of Italy, which were the two principal naval 
stations in the empire. To account for the in- 
significance of the fleet, it must be borne in mind, 
that the Homans in the days of the Eepubiic had 
acted on the policy of rooting out the naval power 
of every conquered state, and that a distaste for 
the sea, and ships, and coiiimercej was one of the 
most distinct features in the national character of 
liomea^ ■ 

Nothing was omitted, which wisdom and policy 
could suggest, to consoiidale the empire. It was 
the great object of the senate to blend the inter- 
est of the conquered with that of the conquerors; 
and hence the privileges of the citizens of Home 
were gradually extended to the provincials, wdio 
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■were ■admitt.ed" 'to the various ofiices of Go?eni- 
ment, till, ia-the lapse of one hundred years^ after 
: xiugustus, the highest hoiiours iu the empire were 
conferred on Trajan, bv birth a Spaniard.- But it 
. vras' perhaps-the colonies which the -Ronians plant- 
ed, , and. -the steady edbrirs- they : made to diffuse 
their own language, which formed the chief ele- 
ments of the strength of the empire. Vflierever^, 

: says one of the , ancient writers, the Roman con- 
quers, he inhabits. - jN’o sGoner- had-the Homans 
subdued a, ..district or a province, than they sent 
a numerous colony of their own citizens to people 
-it. These eolonif-s, spi'eading* step by step over 
the empire,' transplanted the' .language and civili- 
2;ationmf- Rome ■ to, its distant provinces. - , It w,as 
moreover the 'policy of the Romans to extend the 
.use- -of their- -o-wn : language with- the. progress of 
their, arms; the lioman was, therefore, through- 
put their empire, made the exclusive language of 
ail the civil and military affairs of Government, 
The result of this system was, that^ in a few cen- 
’ turies, this language entire) 3" superseded tlie izi- 
■digenous tongues,-' throughout, the .half cdvilize-d-' 
European provinces of the empire, and vas ex- 
tensively used in the Asiatic provinces. It must 
however be observed, that though the Romans 
made' greater efforts than have been made anj’ 
people to impose their language on the conquer- 
ed, and continued those efforts steadily ilirough 
many centuries, the}’- were never able to eradioaie 
any written language, which was in possession of 
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■ a. literature of its owd^ (if, perhaps, we eseept the 
j. uiiic.} Heace it was foii]i,dy that'. at tliO' close of 
four liimclred years, the Greek and the Syriac 
■i'anguages were as extensively. .written and spoken ■ 
as ever. 

The .cities with which tho' empire was .crowded, 
'.were, so great i.n rin.mber as almost to exceed belief* 

.. Asia Minor contained no less than five hundred 
populous ciljies j ancient Italy, eleven hundred 
and ninety-seven ; and Ganl, ■ more than twelve 
oimdred, 8o eager were the Eomans to inhabit the 
countries, they had subdued by their arms, that, in, 
the na,rrow,region 212 J udea- beyond Jordan,. .within a 
liiiiidred years . after the country had been conquer- 
e,d' by Ponipey, ten, magnificent cities, were built by • 
lijiie ivoinan colonists j from which circumstance* 
tlie province was called Decapolis. What a con- 
trast does shis noble policy present to that of the 
British Government in India, where, after so long 
a possession, only three cities owe their growth to 
our ruled. Eoiiie, the capital of 'the empire, was 
adorned with the most stupendous edifices, theatres 
4^eIllples, triumphal arches, baths, ■ and aqueducts? ' ■ 
constructed of the most costly and enduring mate- 
rials. dSTor were the provincial cities, backward ini' 
following the example of the capital ; even private 
citizens vied with the emperors, io the erection of 
these monuments of taste and utility. Fresh water 
was conveyed' by means of aqueducts, to a distance 
of twenty and thirty miles, over rivers and mourn 
tains, iox" the benefit of towns even of secondary 
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importance. In fact, the magnificent bmldmgs 
which arose in the most remote cities of the em- 
pire, among nations who, but two centuries before, 
were naked savages, would not obtain beliei, ii 
their gigantic remains did not, after more than 
sixteen ^nturies, still attest their existence. Ail 
these cities were connected with each other, anu 
with the capital, by means of highways, such aa 
for magnitude and durability, the world has not 
seen since the fall of the Eoman empire. Branch- 
ing from Eome^ they penetrated to the extremities 
oHhe empire ; so that this great chain of roads ex- 
tended from the north-western to the soutn-eastern 
limit of the state, the amazing distance of more 
than four thousand Eoman miles. Thus a rapid 
communication was kept up with the provinces, 
and the spirit of revolt was nipped in tne bud. In- 
deed the Eomans considered no country as com- 
pletely subdued, until they had free access to all 
its divisions by the construction of such roads : and 
they wisely judged, that the various provinces of 
their broad empire could not be kept together for 
any length of time, without facilities for rapid 
communication with its most distant sections. 

By these plans of profouod policy, grauuaih- 
matured by the wisdom of ages ; by the incessant 
planting of new colonies ; by the exclusive emplo y - 
meat of the Roman tongue as the language of tlie 
state ; by the establishment of unrivalled means of 
communication ; by imparting to the conquered arts, 
and literature ; by elevating them to the came Ev vl 
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witli themselves, and then ''throwiiig open to them 
ail the offices of Government, did' the- Eo mans build 
lip an empire, more extensive and more lasting 
than any vrhich the world has seen ^ The conqiiered 
states were bound to their masters, by, a'comrnnni- 
ty of interest, ia so firm a bond, that they soon 
relinquished the hope, and lost the desire of sepa- 
ration. The peace of these vast territories was 
preserved with a standing army, smaller than those 
which many of the states of Europe, formerly but 
provinces of the Eoman empire, at present keep 
up, for the security of their narrow domains. So 
decisive indeed wuis the result of tliis wise and 
Liberal plan of government, that, .during the three 
hundred years which elapsed between the period 
when the empire was- in its prime under Augus- 
tus, and had begun to decay under Constantine, 
no province was ever separated from it, although 
the majority of the emperors who filled the throne, 
were imbecile tyrants. 

While the various nations which we have men- 
tioPaed above, were reposing in peace under the pro- 
tection of Eome, it pleased the Deity to take mor- 
tal flesh, to atone for the sins of men, and raise the 
human race from its fallen condition. Jesus Christ 
W'as born at Bethlehem in Judea,, of Mary the es- 
poused wife of Joseph, of the regal house of David, 
and -was laid in a manger in the thirtieth year of 
the reign of Augustus. Herod, the King of Judea, 
having sought his life, his reputed father fled with 
him into Egypt, but returned when the storm had 
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over. At the age of thirty ^Totir Saviour : be* ':' 
to instract men in , the true' service>f ' O-ody: „ 
and travelled through Palestine, declaring hi'mself ' 
to be the expected Messias, attesting his divine 
mission by stupendous miracles, and doing good 
to all At the end of three years he was put to" 
death b j the J e ws, accord! n g to his o wn forekno w- 
ledge and ■will, and by the vicarious sacrifice of 
himself offered up a propitiation for the sins of : 
men, full, perfect, and sLifficieot. On the third day 
he arose -from the dead : and having given his disci- . 
pies a commission to preach the Gospel to all peo- 
ple, he afterwards ascended to heaven in the pre- 
sence of a- large assembly. The' doctrines which h© 
taught men to believe, and which from the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity were, that man had 
universally fiillen from innocence ; that Christ had 
come to atone by his own death for human trans- 
gression, and to reconcile man to God ; and that 
cordial repentance, and an efficacious faith in his 
atonement, were the means of salvation. He taught ^ 
that they could never rightly perform their 
duty to their fellow- creatures, while they neglect- 
ed their duty to God. He required them not to 
relinquish the world, bub to live in it, and serve 
God, and benefit each other. He did not incul- 
cate the extinction of the passions, but ordained 
that they should be duly regulated, and employ- 
means of hauDiness, in the fear of G-od., 



Bient^ when the eternal destiny of eyery ■man 
would be fixed according to the deeds done in 
the body ; that the prospects of -eternity far oiit» 
w'eiglied in ipiportaiice the concerns of time ; and 
that every undue attention to secular, which led to 
the neglect of eternal affairs, was sin and' dolly. 
Ha enforced all the charities and sympathies by 
which men are united in the various relations of 
life, and inculcated the spirit of meekness in op- 
position to that spirit of pride and revenge, 'w^hich 
' prevails by nature' in: men. ' Snch-was'the bene'- 
voient character of his doctrines, that it only re- 
quired the universal adoption of them, to ensure 
the peace of society throughout the world ; and 
wnenever, in the course of this history, we shall 
haye occasion to narrate the strife and wickedness 
oi men and nations professing Christianity, it must 
be borne in mind that these vices arose out of 
a departure from tlie spirit of their faith, and not 
from their conformity to it. After the ascension 
of Christ, his disciples, endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, and gifted with tlie power of working mira- 
cles, -went about proclaiming, first in Judea, and 
then among the Gentiles, the fact of Christ’s death, 
atonement, and resurrection, and inviting men to 
believe in his name. Their success was great. 
The Christian faith spread with rapidity from town 
to towm, fzmm country to country, gathering 
strength from every obstacle, and taking deeper 
root from every successive persecution; till, in the* 
course of three centuries, the majority of .the in- 



babitaats in the Roman woi’lcl- having embraced 
Christianitjj, Constantine the emperor, to strength- 
en his throne, forsook the decayed religion of the 
heathen gods and established the faith of Ghriss 
as the religion of the state* We turn novr to the 
History of Rome. 

Thirty years before the Christian era, Octavius 
Caesar, having conquered Antony at the battle of 
Actium, became the most powerful citizen in the 
Roman world. With the example of Syila and 
Csssar before lum, it is natural to suppose that he 
a.spi?ed to retain the supreme power in bis own 
hands ; but he could not forget that Ciesar, after 
having subdued all his enemies, was cut off by his 
friends and dependants, who could not brook a 
superior. Octavius, therefore, determined to pur- 
sue a more subtle line of policy, gradually torQot 
out the love of freedom, ai-id to accustom the Ro- 
mans by degrees to the despotism of one man. 
The senate, when they saw him without a rival, 
at the head of a victorious army, very naturally 
overwhelmed him with honours, and invested him 
with the powers which had been heretoiore divid- 
ed among the several chief magistrates of the state. 
He pretended great moderation of views, and de- 
clared that he would accept the supreme power 
only for ten years ; but he never forgot to secure 
the 'renewal of this gift, at the expiration of the 
term. The senate continued at first to exercise 
its ancient functions; but they were tidceu away 
one by one, till nothing was left of all its former 
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fi;giiitv bui the shadow of a name, and the power 
of hearing appeals from inferior courts. Having 
thus attained the supreme power in the eommont 
wealth, Octavius assumed the name of Augustus 
Cffijar, and divided the various provinces of the 
empire between himself and the Senate, allotting 
to them the more peaceful districts, and reserving 
for himself those on the frontiers which required 
the presence of the armies; it was by this artifice, 
that he retained tlie army ia fiis own hands. The 


province of Egypt, though fully subdued, he kept 
to himself, inasmuch as it was the granary from 
which Eome was supplied with provisioms, and 
gave him in fact the command of Italy. A divi- 
sion was also made of the public revenues, a por- 
tion of which was made over to the senate, w'hile 
the greater part was assigned to Augustus. With 
this command of the finances, the legions, and the 
fruitful province of Egypt, he became necessarily 
master of the erhpire. 

But though possessed of unlimited power, Au- 
gustus^prudontly avoided all display ; for the bulk 
of manivind are more inflamed to jealousy by the 
open shew of greatne-ss than by the unobtrusive 
possession ot absolute power. He kept no court, 
and retained no cabinet of ministers, but lived in 
a circle of obsequious friends, with whom he some- 
times consulted on matters of state, and at other 
times indulged in the enjoymeots of literature and 
philosojAy, ^While silently and craftily rivetting 
til's chaius of the Romans, he mised freely with 
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the people, took his seat in the senate as an equa-;. 
and pretended to derive all his power from the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens^ Yet however deep 
the disgust ■■which his cold-hearted tv raiiay inspires ^ 
it must be confessed that the empire prospered 
under his sway. After having been tom witn the 
contentions of rival chiefs, and deluged with blooe 
for half a century, the world required peaco. 
That peace was experienced in the reign of Au» 
gustus, but it was purchased at the expense of free- 
dom." Augustus spared no pains to reconcile the 
Eomans, once so fierce for liberty and equality, to 
the sovereignty of one man. He filled the Uie- 
tropolis with the most exquisite and magnificent 
buildings,' constructed 'works of the highest public 

■ utility, encouraged the arts, and fostered literature,: 
till the Boman language attained a degree oi 

' Durity - which- made' it almost rival the G-reek. By 

■ these ■■ various .. 'd-evice^, he "Secured; a reputation 

which has survived the fall of the Boman, empire ; 
and every subsequent period, '^kVluch has been dis« 
tinguished for .taste- in literature and the arts, has 
been- denominated-' -ail age. :■ Thus were 

the Bomaus brought to forget their ancient liber- 
ty, and to acquiesce in despotism, , 

The political events of Augustus’s reign were 
trifling, when compared '?^dth those of the stirring 
period which preceded it. The no'rthem part of 
Bpain and western Gaul were subdued. An expe- 
dition against the Barfchiaus w'-as projected^ but not 
executed; another against Armenia produced no 
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J-esulfcs The most important conquests were those 
made of the regions lying south of the Danube 
■ . nd which were formed into the following pro- 
vinces . Ehmtia, Vicdelicia, ISmricum, the tvro Pan- 
aonias, and the two Mcesias. These provinces were 
acquired with little exertion ; but the attempt to 
subjugate Germany cost shany lives, and finally 
proved unsuccessful. Three irruptions were suc- 
cessive y made into the country by Drusus, who 
m his last expedition penetrated as far north as 
the Elbe out met with his death on his return. 
Dunng the eighteen years which succeeded that 
event, five Loman generals one after the other en- 
deavoured to secure the country by the policy usu- 
al with the Eomans, of erecting fortresses, con- 
atructing roads and bridges, and introducing the 
..Oman tongue; bat in the year a. d. 9 , Varus 
with all his legions was annihilated in one decisive 
engagement near Paderborn ; an event which so 
deeply affected Augustus, that hp is said to have 
■ o en exclaimed m his dreams, “ Varus, restore me 
niy egions. ’ Pj this defeat, Germany was preserv- 
er rrom tiie joke of the Eomans, and the German 
language saved from extinction. Several attempts 
were subsequently made to retrieve the honour of 
v fc .Oman armies m this quarter, but without suc- 
cess ; and the succeeding emperors, after several 
efforts left the Germans and the northern 
na 10ns of Europe to the enjoyment of their own 
wild ireedom. It was the swarming of this nor- 
them hive, which, three centuries after overspread 
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in the days of the republic. They tvere called the 
Pretorian Guards ; and lest the novelty ot the thing 
should awaken the jealousy of the Homans, they 
were kept at a distance from Home, and biiletted 
on. the provinces of Italy. We shall have occasion 
subsequently to shew how these troops were, by 
succeeding tyrants, encamped within the wails of 
the city, and acquired such power as to make ana 
unmake, emperors at their pleasure. ^ 

Augustus, fortunate in his public career, was 
unhappy only in his own family. He had no male 
offspring. His only daughter J alia, who was married 
to Tiberius, he was obliged to banish from Rome 
for her licentiousness. Tiber! as was the son, by 
a former husband, of Augustus’s wife Livia, who so 
filled the imperial circle with her intrigues to secure 
his succession, that Augustus became uearj of ex- 
istence. He expired at Nola, in the seventy. sixth 
year of his age, having governed Home, without a 
rival or coadjutor, forty-seven years. Afuer Uis 
Lath, he was deified by the senate, and prieste 
were appointed to sacrifice to him as to a god ; 
mdthough this procedure justly appears blasphe- 
mous in this enlightened age, yet when it is consi- 
dered that the great raajprity of the Grecian and 
T},nmnn deities were men, before they became gods, 
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ihe war, thaa the • t jraiit gave,, aloose^ to hiS' pas- 
sions, and then for the first time did tlie Tvomans 
taste the cup of imperial despotism, v'hich under 
his successors they were obliged to drain to the 
dregs. A new crime, that of treason against the 
emperor, was brought forward, and charged agaiust 
those whom Tiberius was anxious to remove, and 
an odious body of spies was let loose upon socie- 
ty. To add to tlie miseries of the state, he ap- 
pointed Sejanus, a monster of lewduess and cruel- 
ty like himself, to the post of prime minister. By 
iiis sinister advice, Tiberius retired from Borne 
(to which he never returned) into Campania, -and 
finally took up his abode in the lovely island of 
Gaprea?, opposite Naples. Sejanus, thus left mas- 
ter in Borne, iatroduced the pretoriau guards, to 
the number of 10,000, into the city, and eoeamped 
them permanently within the walls ; by which con- 
trivance he was enabled to overawe the ciikens, and 
to indulge in his vices with impunity. No man’s life 
v/as secure ; every look, every word, the possession 
of wealth, or of a beautiful female relative, became 
a crime, and was visited with death. The noblest 
families in Borne, the descendants of those illus- 
trious men who had built up the commonwealth., 
were rooted out. Meanwhile Tiberius gave him- 
self up to the unbounded indulgence of his pas- 
sions in his retreat at Capreso. Every species of 
debauch which the most impure imagination can 
conceive, wus practised without oije ieeliog of 
shame. The emperor passed his lime in directing 
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the esecutioii of tlia innoeent, and in inventing 
new modes of stimulating liis lascivious appetites, 
reMdertdJnnguid by age. Human language wants 
leruis adequately to depict the enormities vrliich 
the Iioarj’-headed Tiberius practised in this island 
for ten years. Sojanus lus favourite, after having 
tojig iiilen Itoiiie ■nitli dismay, at length aspired to 
the throne, by the death of Tiberias ; but his mas- 
ter anticipated las purposes, and put him and all 
ills friends to death. The provinces, as may well 
supposed, under such rule, speedily became a scene 
oi disorder; which the unsparing rapacity of the 
emperor’s lieutenants, aud the irruption of the bar- 
barians, served grievously to augment. At length, 
the Acuities of Tiberius being exhausted by excess 
he died in the 87th year of the Christian era, 
bequeathed the^ government of the Eoman world 
lO a monster, waose atrocities have east 
OI Tiberius into the shade. 

It was in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius that Jesus Christ was crucified, and 
“ bare our sms in his own body on the tree, 
rose apin from ihe dead and ascended into 
veil. Tiberius is said to have proposed to the Se- 
nate to receive our Saviour among the Roman dei- 
ties, but that body, servile in all other 
I’L-.sisted his will in this instance only. 

Cahgula, toe son oi the virtuous Gernianieus, 
was twen‘y-fiv'8 years old at the time of bis eleva- 
tion to the supreme power, and durins thr 
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equifcj, as to iodace the bri^ iitGt4 hoped of a ha? 
pj reign, Bot it was hoc ioDg before he threv, 
off the mask; and. appearing in his true character; 
heearns tlia, most abaodoiied of inayidjid* Tho 
honour of no liidj in Ilooa wr.g secure; eveit bis 
own sisters did not escape the |foijntif)ii of bis e: i- 
braces. The thousand seven liiiiKlred ■miliion 
-of sestei'ces, equal to about eighteen eroresof II u- 
peesj ' wbii'h Tiberius h.-id scraped together^ he 
.-squandered with the wildest profiuiiori in one year, 

■ and then proceeded to put to death whoever was 
■■ suspeot.ed of being wealthy. Me decreed divine 
honours to himself;- he set up his own image in 
Borne ; and such was the degeiieracj of the agC; 
that' the greatest citizens were proud to act as liis 
priests.' Sometimes be gave liiiiiself out as a-, 
niaie^ sometimes as a female, deity. He determ i is ed 
'at length to raise- his horse to the consulship., but 
w’as prevented by the death of the beast. Eis 
cruelty is siiScieiitlj mairifesfed in tiioT ine?!:iorr.i- 
ble speech of his, that he wislnrui all Booie had 
but 'one neck,- that he iniglifc strilce it off 'with a 
single blow, Afrer a reign of four ye.-ms, Uis owii 
attendants formed a eoiispii*aey mni as.'^ussinated 
him. A- B. 41. 

As soon as his death became known, the senate 
endeavoured to resume ih/j.je rights, of which the 
ascendancy of the rarndj bad deprireu thesu 

for seventy years, and to re-essablish Oiv^niseivcs 
at the 'head of the republic. They ai'Seuibled to- 
gether^ and during forty-eight hours acted i:s 
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r;ii ill dependent body; but it might hare been 
easily fureseeiij that the base sycophants bf Ti- 
berius and (Jaliguhij were not the men to rebiiik! 
tJie fabric of Ilonmn freedom. Another bodj^ 
utorerucap liad grown up to power in Eome, dur* 
the reigu of those tyrants, and began now to 
wake iti. elf felt; Via allude to the pretorian sol- 
diers, tiie emperor’s body guard, who had, as we 
have noticed aboTe, been placed in permanent bar- 
racks in tlss city. While the senate was deli- 
beratiog, they proceeded- to action, and proclaim- 
ed Claudi as,- the UDcle of Caligula, '. emperor • 
and the senate \Tas obliged to ratify this choice, 
and to shrink back into' its former insignificance* 
Claudius was the first emperor who set the danger- 
ous example of giving a donative to the pretorians. 
He was fifcy when he attained the throne. He was 
rather weak than wicked;^ yet by the contrivance 
of those who governed him, there were put to 
death, during his reign, xvbich lasted thirteen years, 
thirty-five senators and- three- hundred'.. knights. He. 
was gaverned by Pallas- and Harcisans, his freed- 
meo, and by his two wives Messalina and Agrip- 
pina, women of the moat abandoned character, who 
by their avarice and cruelty rendered his reign 
odious to niaukiod. His expedition into Britain is 
the most inemorable of his exploits. Tlaougli lie 
remained there but sixteen days, and did nothing, 
yet his visit stimulated his generals to subjugate 
the island. Claudius was at length poisoned by his 
wife Agrippina, to imike room for her son Hero. 
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: - 'ITero'. ascended the tJirone witlio.mt oppositioo at 
the age of seventeen, and governed the empire for 
Eve years with exempkiry justice. He bad for his 
preceptor Seneca, the wisest philosopher of that 
age, whose instructions appeared at Erst to have 
produced some salutary effect on the mind of his 
pupil. So.mild indeed was Hero at the beginning, 
that being obliged to sign the death warrant of a 
culprit, he regretted that he had ever learned to 
wnnte. But these fair promises were soon blight-^ 
ed, and the latter part of his reign, during eight 
years, presented such a scene of folly, lust, and 
cruelty, that his very name has descended to us 
ii comprehensive term for all that is detestable in 
a tyrant. He put to death his mother, liis wife, 
his preceptor, and the most virtuous men in the 
state, and w^anderiiig through the provinces with 
an army of buffoons and actors appeared himself 
on the boards of the various theatres. He lavish- 
ed incredible sums oii his lev;d companions, and in 
buildiog his Golden House, which is said to have 
been of unparalleled splendor. On the other hand, 
he set the city of Rome on fire, and coolly looking 
on the blaze from the roof of his palace, amused 
himself with playing on a fiddle. A volume would 
scarcely suffice to detail his enormities. Historians 
have been accustomed to attribute his atrocities 
and those of Caligula to insanity ; — it was the in- 
sanity of unrestrained poorer. The wmrld at length 
gw weary of the tyrant ; revolts broke out in al- 
most all the provinces, and the wretched man, 
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abandoned by all but a servant, and one of his 
own sex, whom, in the august .-presence of the se- 
nate, lie had married, lied from -Borne and put a 
period to his life, in a miserable hovel, in the 
thirtieth year of his age, a, n. 68. 

While the family of Cjssar w’as thus filling 
Eome, the mistress of the world, /with indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter, and the vilest pQllution, the Gos- 
pel of eternal truth was silently, making its way 
through the empire. The apostles of Christ, after 
having been endowed with the Holy Spirit, set 
themselves vigorously to the work of evangelizing 
mankind. A persecution which broke out in 
Judea, constrained them to seek for other fields of 
labour ; and within a few years the seeds of divine 
truth were sown in the most civilized provinces, 
and the most renowned cities of the empire. The 
progress of the gospel in that early age was re- 
markably assisted by tbe unparalleled facilities 
for travelling which the Roman roads afforded, 
and by the union of so many nations, formerly 
independent, under one Government. In addition 
to the apostles formed under the immediate eye 
of our Saviour, Saul, afterwards called Paul, was 
changed by the power of divine grace from a bit- 
ter persecutor into a bold and zealous advocate of 
tbe Christian faith. Through his labours, and 
those of the other apostles, the truths of Chris- 
tianity, according to the general voice of antiqui- 
ty, were carried before the first general persecu- 
tion, into Scythia, Greece, Italy, Egypt, Asia 
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Minor, Partbia, India, Arnieoi^a, Arabia, Pereia, 
Mesopotamia, and Ethiopia. ThroLi«'h all the^Hv 
countries, the messengers of tlie truth Vvcro al- 
lowed to travel, not withstanding the arbitrary 
conduct of the emperors. 

But in the year 64,u^ came overtlie pros* 

pects of the Christian converts, and ihej were sub- 
jected to '..the- itst of. .those' severe persecutions, 
with:, which -their virtue and coiistauej were, tried 

■ for two hundred- and fifty years, and o-ver whicli 

they achieved a glorious triumph. In the year 68,. 
the proliigate emperor, Nero, as noticed above, set 
Home on fire, and in order to avert the odium of 
the deed from himself, cast t’ne blame upon the 
Christians, wdio- were objects of hatred : to- ijhe '.lio-r*: 
mans. It will naturally appear singular that men 
vrho, like the Ohnstians, .professed fmdpraotisei' 
a purer andv^more beaevoleiit, sys-tem^ .of -inprals;:; 
than the heathen world had ever known, who 
conscientiously- .■■.refrained Hiiiiglingf.i -the , 

political feuds of tlje day, and who made piety ti> 
(lod and good will to men. even to enemies, the 
ttvo main principles of their conduct, should liaro 
becorae tlm objects of ablmrrence. To understand 
this anomaly, the reader must bear in mind, that 
ac this period morals had reached perhaps the 
lowest possible depth of infamy. Koine, tlio 
metropolis of the civilized vrorld, the common 

■ sewer to. a- hiin-dre.d millions of people, coiiiained 
within its wails, and in the immediate vicinity, a 
population of nearly sis millions, a greater iiiim-' 
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l)er of liiiiriaii beings thao bad erer bean eoiigre* 
g!stod habjre within a drcle of equal dimensions, 
iii lids rust population, all the vilest passions of 
Ijuruan jiaiiire were in full operation without hut 
cheek ; the emperor ar.d the senate, who alone had 
power to eonti'ui the general ccuTupiion, as being 
at the bead of the state, led the waj to the inost* 
■r dv;; ; dnianions debauch eries'.- Erfcrj-morai.-.prioeiple by 
; ■ ' which societyds.. kept from prejiog on itself^ appears 

;':|h ' y to have been ^suspended; whatever' was impious in 
the sigiit of God, or polluted in the sight of man, 
w-as openly pracdt^ed in almost every palace in 
Home. ii^To cue cfan read Suetoj^ius without feeling 
eoDvineod that Ibis period presents the blackest 
page ni the hiscory of human morals. In this ge- 
neral pollution, one small bodi^ of uieu stood forth 
who reproved the vices of the age by their esem» 
plary conduct, and who, in the precincts of the 
imperial p>lace, in the very presence of Isero, rc- 
ni£4ir*,ed sleaUfast in the paths of virtue, Such 
exemplary conduct, iiiiist become the object either 
of irnitaiion or <>f hatred ; and the hatred of vice 
to virtue is always ifi proportion to the greatness 
of the contrast Tlie Cliristians became objects 
; of abiiorrence, and were charged ’with being an- 

I social, and tbo eoirnnon enemies of the human 

: race, bcvoause tiiey refused to mingle in the orgies 

of the period. *Iero dexterously took advantage 
^ of this popular eixdtement, and accused the Chris- 

tians of luiving set fire to Eome, -well knowing 
that the charge would be greedily believed and 

i 
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■ acted OD. ■ 'T'he ■tortiires wliicb lie inflicted C'E ibeni, 
are such '-as, human nature revolts from.. He 
caused these innocent victims to be /covered ■ with 
wax' or ■■■■siniiiar 'Substance s,: and- placing' them in 
conspicaous parts of the imperial gardens, set- 
them on fire that they might serve as torches. 
Some were crucified ; and others were sown u}> 
in the skins of wild beasts, and then exposed to 
be worried by dogs for the amusement of specta* 
tors. His cruelties at length reached such a pitch, 
that those who hated the Christians and loved in- 
human games, expressed disgust at his barbarity. 
The persecution, howmver, was continued for throe 
or four years, and was stopped only by his death. 

By the death of Hero, the line of Giesar became 
extinct. As no one could claim the throne of the 
Homan world by inheritance; various competitors 
started up, each one supported by the troops under 
his command ; and, in the short space of two years, 
four individuals obtained the imperial purple. Ual- 
ha, an old general of seventy-two, was proclaimed 
emperor by the legions in Spain, and obtained the 
srmction of the senate, which was now an empty 
ceremony. He had not resided at Home more than 
four mouths, when he vras assassinated by his friend 
Otho; who, having gained over the troops, was ad- 
vanced to the throne. He had been the dissolute 
companion of Hero, but gave promise of a vigorous 
reign. The legions in Germany, however, claimed 
the privilege of creating an emperor, and advanced 
their general Yiteliiiis to the throne. Otho march-* 
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ed against them, but was defeated, and put himself 
to death. Yitellius then proceeded in triumph to 
Borne ; bub his craelties and debauchery soon 
made the Eomans wearj of biui. His predominant 
Tice w’as gluttony, and in the short space of seT.en 
months, he consumed a sum equal to six crores of 
Kupees in the expenses of his table ; which acquir- 
ed him, and not without justice, the appellation of 
‘ beast.’ Before he had been a twelvemonth on the 
throne, the troops in Syria proclaimed Yesjpcman^ 
their leader, emperor ; and Vitellius w^as ignomini- 
ously put to death. 

In these various contentions, the public treasury 
was completely exhausted, and the state thrown 
into great disorder ; and had there not been some 
remains of the old .Roman spirit in the comman- 
ders of provinces, the empire would probably have 
fallen to pieces. The accession of the wise Yes- 
pasian was a happy event. Tie was at the time of 
mature age, being dCty-nine years old, and had 
raised himself honourably through the ’ various 
ranks of the public service. He applied with zeal 
to the task of healing the disorders, and reform- 
ing the manners of the state. He expelled from 
the senate all who had rendered themselves in- 
famous, and restored to that body the privileges 
it had enjoyed in the days of Augustus. He revis- 
ed the system of taxation, and added some new 
imposts ; a measure which, though forced on him 
by the prodigality of his predecessors, created no 
little discontent Hnr was he altogether free from 
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tbe suspicion of loviog rn-onej" ; but it must be 
borne in miod that, considering the character of 
the times, this was a far more excusable vice than 
the opposite extreme of prodigality, which his pre~ 
decessors had practised. The enlarged resources 
which he thus acquired, were employed in encourag- 
ing popular education, in supporting schoo'l- 
mastei’s, and in adorning Eorae w'itb tlie r.oblest 
buildings. Gan the man who began the Colloseiirxi 
be charged Awith parsimony ? 

It ■ was during, his reign that J,enis?.ilein was 
taken and demolished, and the Jewish power ex- 
tinguished. This infatuated nation, as if bent ou 
their owni destruction, had determined to brave 
the whole AA^ight of the Eoman power, hoping for 
assistance from Almighty G-od, whom they bad out- 
raged by their impieties. The city ol' Jerusalem 
besieged by Titus, the son of the emperor, suf- 
fered iufinittdy more from the discord and vioienee 
of its. defenders, tlianfrom tiie weapon.^ of the Oije- 
my. The citizens under dilierent leaders, attack- 
ed and murdered eaeli other with reieutiess fury. 
As the sijge proceeded, famine began to make its 
appearance among .them, Avuth its inevitable at- 
tendaut, pestilence. Those who escaped the sword 
of the factions within, and of the Eomans without, 
fell into the jaws of famine : in fact, the miseries 
Avhieh this city experienced before its falb have no 
paraliei in hiatorjv It appeared, as the Jewish his- 
torian remarks, aa if G-od and man had united to 
inflict the direst A^engeance upon this cleAmted peo» 
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me. During the siege the august Templej theglorj 
of ihe irns burnt dowD,aBd then for the Urst 
tlie dekicled iuhabitar-ts begio to despair 
of rel,!e2" from, the Ood of their ibrefatlierS'. Titus 
soon ai’('G,r inacle bisiself master of 'the city, and 
that ijo rv^ineiubraiiea might remain of the liorrors 
pei’pet rated daring the siege, razed it to the 
grnniji], a ad caused the plough to pass over it, thus 
■foliHliog tlie prophecy of our Saviour, that nut one 
stone should be left standing upon another. The 
number of tluose'who perished during the siege has 
been aceurriteij computed at u million ; the Tew 
who survived were dispersed through the provinces 
of,,tbc DitOiiiai'i empire. They still subsist m a dis- 
tinct people among the various nations of the earth 
though (3igl:iteen ImndTed years have elapsed since 
their expiiisioii from Judea; and 'they still cling to ■ 
the hope of retiirniug to it, at some future period. ■ 
After a happy reign of nine years, Vespasian 
died, and lefl; the empire to his son Tit iiSj’ then 
forty- one years of age. Tie is represented as t-he 
iTH'idel of every virtue, and was usually styled- the 
delight of mankind. His brief reign wa.s remark- 
able for calamities; a con fir g ration broke out at 
Eoiiie, and was followed by a pestilence of unusu- 
al -violence. > Au' eruption of Mount' Vesuvius 
uuned beneatli its burning lava the cities of Her- 
C'l'ilaDeum, Jfoiiipeii, and Stabea, vith ail their in- 
habitants. These cities have been discovered 
within the last hiiiidred years, ami the ashes 
cleared away ; and the modern traveller walks 
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tlirongb. the- palaces and tlieatresj tlie temples and 
the houses, as they stood in the days of Titus, and 
misses nothing but a living popaktion. These 
calamities were, in the opinion of the Eorriaus in 
some measure counterhaianced by the successes of 
Agricola in Britain, who in ten campaigns conquer- 
ed the whole country, with the exception of the 
wild mountaineers of Scotland, built a range or 
fortresses from the eastern to the western shore, 
to restrain their irruptions, and sailing round 
the island, first ascertained its insular form. The 
Colioseuin at Borne which had been begun by 
Vespasian, was completed by Titus, who, as if 
conscious of, his approaching end, night and day 
urged the completion of it on the workmen by 
his own presence. This building was destined 
for shew's of gladiators, men guilty of no crime, 
but brought from the various parts of the em* 
pire to murder each other as a holiday shew for 
the noble Bornans, women as well as men. Alas, 
for the consistency of human virtue, when Titua, 
the beloved of mankind, who, on remembering one 
evening that' he had done no act of goodness, ex- 
claimed, I have lost a day, should have eagerly 
urged on in person the completion of a building, 
in which he knew that thousands of his innocent 
fellow-creatures would be wantonly butchered. 

After a reign of three years, Titus, was succeed- 
ed by his brother Domitian, a second IN’ero, a. n. 
81. He began his reign however with modera- 
tion, but gradually degenerated into a tyrant, and 
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displayed in Ms condocfe^ all tlie base passions 'of 
iiuman natare, rage and jealoasj, cowardice and 
cnieltvj withoiifc a single redeeming virtue, 
support' Ids tjraniij, he attached the troops 
iiim by augmenting their pay one-fourth^ 
vided for this extravagant expenditure by 
cations. But while those who lived in tlie imme 
diate circle of the courCj groaned under his cruel 
ty, the proyinces were comparatively tranquil 
owing to the severe discipline which he maiiitain- 
ea over the governors. His most important war 
vras lliat wdih the Dacians, a German tribe; 
who pressed the lioman legions so closely, that 
Domitian was obliged to purchase peace by an an- 
nual payment of money. This was the beginning 
of that fatal system of concessions to the barbari- 
ans, which at length brought them with 
tibie force on the provinces of the empire, 
the days of Eornan glory, the barbarians 
north of the Rhine and the Danube had been 
at bay by the valour of the soldiers. In this dege- 
nerate age, Domitian by offering them money as 
the price of their forbearance, at once revealed the 
weakness of the empire, and taught them 
own strength. Dornitiaii was the second emperor 
who persecuted tlie Christians, rather liowever 
a silly fear of their being dangerous to his throne, 
than from the brutality of his disposition* Among 
those Who perished during this persecution 
men of tne first distinction in Rome, the cousin of 







The good Erdperore — Nerva — Trojan ; Im .4 mbdirm ; kl; i'Vr- 
■ ' s^ceulhn of (he €hrislki!is--~Adrk(d-~-Aifiodit:,i 

eus Aurelius j his hitter PersemUlou of ihd Ckrictiavs, 

With the exception of the oT J/e of 

' Yespasiao and the Homans had now Ibrei^hty 

. y ears, >,been -subject.' io ~ .a- siiceessidii ;:: of ■ .infcno'us 
tyrants: ; bnt ' the';deatli of Boniitian''- was;:tlie,:Corri. 
xnencement' of aa happier era,; . wlrich;.. extended 
through an .equal length' of . tune;. /Tlie; Senate, on 
hearing, that heliad been as^’asfcinatod, iinnncd.'rJt*!} 
..elevated; N.er.ya, an aged aiul.mos.t virtuous senator; 
•toitlie .throne,; -Me -was theTi . s.e.ventj- years of age,. 
to.o.'''\bldv:... a.n.cl;. too. ' be,n evulen t to . riil.e . an empire,: ..'.in 
.which theYonds: o.f . ...diseipline.. had. .been :s.a:;.long re- 
Iaxedv';;.:-He:; reduced', some' of :t[s.e. burde.nso,me ..ira- 
posts, of. ■■Yespasia.u, ..;an:d ..,eiir]:ea;vour to.s.t.iiriiilat'e 
ind,ustrj'-;^ ...but. the;nip.st :^.use|al.;.ae:t'^ of ..his .reign was 
:the.. adoption of 'Tralan -as.hk: success O'F,: .w'hbhh tlse 
death^. of ■::l^erva, ^ after: a. .reiga:: o,f: lit.fcle: more ,t.bah':,:er 
year,, .-.ascended ■-. ■ the throne, a. m ,98, .and . ..r'eigne'd 
twenty years,... f .' 

Trajan was by birth a Spaniard, and the favt in- 
dividual, not an Italirai, who sat upon the throne of 
the fesars. He was a prince of such exalted virtup. 
that two hundred and fifty years after liis ilcatlu 
the senate, coBgratulating one of the emperors, 
wished he might be more fortunate than Any ■■ tii-p 
and more virtuous than Trajan. He ab«)lish-‘-' > all 
those laws which his vicious predecessors had unfa 
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► vl\Q iiistraraents of tlieir craelf;3% He restored to 
the iioniins as much liberty as, in their fallen state? 
tijej \?ere able to enjoy* He sought out and re- 
warded merit, placed .the ablest, men die- could fiod 
over the provinces of the empire,.' 'and seemed to' 
make it the sole aim of his administration to benefit 
thehuridred millions who were subject' todiis sway. 
ihnTgal .iii his ovvii expenses, be.iaid out the public' 
funds with judgmeiilh and freedom, forming imds, 

.' f 0111.1(1 iiig ' selioois, and ^doming the- empire with 
usefiii and splendid buildings.- Two ■ fatal ■ errors 
are , however visible , in his- conduct,— his - unbound, 
ed ambition, and his- persecution of the Christians. 
Contrary- to the, wise- maxims of -Augustus, he 
eng,aged'-ia 'distant "and friiitiess- expeditions be- 
yond -'the Danube and the. 'Euphrates, -and -sought 
to' enlarge the boundaries of the .-empire.. Over - the - 
, Danube .lie built a .magnifieent ' bridge, ■ of which - - 
, some s.ma'ii ramaiD S' still awaken the .remembrance 
of his- n,am-e on that celebrated stream. The Gor- 
^ man. -n-ations , he .subdued .ivith. vi'go.ur-.; ^ but it was ' 
' when he ' had ■ crossed - the- Euphrates, and found 
- himself ' in the East, in the -track- -of Alexander the 
Cfreat.,..--that lie- seemed to catch the spirit of -that' 
conq-ueror. .lle eamed -his victorious arms through' - 
Mesupotanik and Parthia,' into regions whi'cdi the 
Komaii troops had never trodden. Eitt-ing-out-a' -■ 
■fleet in the ports of }?ersia, he also sailed down the 
Persian gulf, and is said to have penetrated as kr 
as India. On his return from this expedition, he 
passed his time in settling the countries he had 
PAEr IT. , C 
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conquered, and finally prepared to enter l-lome in 
a more magnificent tiiuniph tlian haa m-er uosn 
witnessed. But be lived not to return to the capi- 
tal ; be died in Cilicia on bis to Itaiy^ 
body was brought to Rome aud reeeivcu oy the 
weeping senate and citizens, and entomoer 
the lofty column, an hundred and forty feet higb, 
which be had raised to commemorate bis 
His image was placed on its summit, to be dibpmte i 
ia the revolutions of a future age, by the imap o; 
one of the chief apostles of that faith waiCii le 

had so bitterly persecuted. ^ 

His nersocution of the Cbriscians, not because 
H-ev were insubordinate or immoral, but because 
tier would not bow down to bis gods, admits ot 
po excuse. Ths two preceding persecutions un- 
der Hero and Domitian, we nscribo to the iadivi- 
arrl ebarreter of those monste-s; tut when we 
the virtuous Trajan, the prido of anticiuii^b 
eondenining with bis own voice to bo torn by wi a 
beasts, men ' 'Im, in the opinion ot !ns own cu- 
lishtened friend Piiny, wore exempiary lu penonn- 
ipc- ell the duties of life, on the simple gronuu 
ipti-. thev worsbioped God accerdiug to their own 

numenon, bub to the spirit oe pagamsm ; vac . 
tolerating every species of feiciga SLipoiTlnion, 
however corrupt, reserved lis vongoimco loi the 
faithful diaciples oi that icl-glou ruK-.i was dulu-^ 

gaished for ths uriauHioa I'Uimy oi ns mora. 
i^ode F 
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Yv’as succeeded bj bis cousin' Adriacj, 
vrho reigned Tiiore than twentj years., -He differed 
freiii liis predecessor^ in preferriog tlie studies of 
peace to thte glory of conquest ; hence he restored 
CO their s.iven;igns those countries wliicli Trajan 
liEii siiljccired to the empire^ and thus reduced it 
within its former boundaries. He^'retai'o,ed Bacia, 
however, under the idea that it was necessary to the 
iiuiiateiiaiice of peace on the .Geianan frontier ;biit 
he broke down the bridge on th.e Banube. He then 
applied himself to thereform'of .abuses^ and traveri- 
ed every province of the empire, esamiiiiDg into 
the slate of alihirs with his owii eyes, and distribute 
itig rewards and ’puu’sliirients on the spot The vi- 
gour which be 'iiKiiiifested was-' sucli as had- sot 
been wito essed since the days of Ctesar. H e was on© 
of thC3 most accourplisheu sehokrs of tlie age ; be eii- 
courageit tlie f ne arts, and raised monuineats in 
and abemt Home, of which many remain to this day. 
During tlio early part of his reigfi, the edicts of his 
predoce*S3Dr iio'c having beeii repealed, tlm Chris- 
tians were severely persecuted ; but on the receipt 
(if an Apolocy tlie Christian faith fro-ii two of 
its iiiosG enlightened champions, he put a stop to 
the persecution. A letter which he received ffom 
the Prccoii'iul ill xlsia, who reasoned with him on 
the iiionstroua iijjiietice of allowing the Christians 
10 be worried to death so waiitoiilj by- t'he pagans, 
added strength to his tederating spirit; and dur- 
ing the last fourteen years of hia reign, they ea- 
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; ;,^ Adrian after a long and prosperous reigrj, 
adopted Antonius Pius, to \v,b.om the high honour- 
IS': due.j'.. of having • been, perhaps the most' perfect' 
character : in ancient or modem times who ever 
adorned' ;a .throne. ' Of his reign, which lasted 
twenty years, the highest praise is, that it was so 
tranquil as to afford scarcely any materials lor 
history.,,. His private life was blameless : his ad- 
ministration was just: his expenditure on public 
objects liberal ; he. engaged in no war, but the in** 
luerice whicli^ through Ms justice, he; acquired' 
over foreign -sovereigns,, was so great as to induce 
them frequently to appoint him arbitrator of their 
difierenees. . He was , too just .to pe.rsecut 0 the 
CiiristianS'i-— others- may have .refrained from un-, 
noying ;them from cleineney, or. -contempt, nr in-- ' 
dinereime - he protected them on the sound prin» 
ciples of religious freedom. 

lie was- succeeded by^-M,arcus: Au.relius, the phi-:..' 
losoplier,.., as,-'..-}.ie -is. termed by , way of distihctioB^^ 
a mm worthy, in -many -respects to s.iicceed ^ Aiitoiii-.- . 
,2ius, with' ..whom .lie-may austai.o. a .fair com'p'arison,-.,. 
He would'' have- trod.den..in;th peaceful steps , of iiis -. ■ . 
piodecessor,.bu-t''the'ba.rbariaus.on the frontiers of, -b 
.i-he -empire,: w.h.o'.-;'-had not; esperie.nce'd edge of. , ,. 
Homan valour for more than forty years, began to 
repeat , their incursions. Marcus Aurelius, with the 
true valour of a soldier, passed iiine years on the 
frontier in repelling their aggressions ; but, though 
emine.ritly-. successful, he determined to. p-nrcliase-- 
future tranquillity by settling the barbariauus^ with- 
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ui t]ia bounckries of the esipire. If the Srsfc step ir 
the itownhii of tl^e empire was Bomifcian’s purchas- 
ing the forbearance of the barbarians with niouej. 
the esiablisliojent of them within the limits of tim 
"'■npire oy Marea-', w-as a second and more fata! 
f.tep. Among other actions which have stained the 
repiitiidon of .^[arcus’s reign, was the sack of Selu- 
cia, a Macedonian colony on the western bank of 
the Tigvh, forty-llve miles from Babylon. The Eo- 
maa generals arrived before this city in their pro- 
gress against the Parthiaas, .and were received ■ as 
i'rieiids and guests, as the in habitants of Selucia had 
always bee,!! in a state of hostility with the 
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were slackened, if not extiiignislied. bj Eiarci 
Aureliosj in consequence, as historians afllrni, ■ 
a iniraculous, deliverance in one ol; his expeditiou 
which was attributed to the prayers of u Cliiistii 
eorns in his armv. He was succeeded by lus sc 


Cimmodm---PeTthui:c--~l?ale of the mp'ire to 
iiniius Bn^ernii-^-CarcicaUa ami Geta— Jiacrlfi i^ti—irdioga- 
laUs-~Al€xandtT Serenes— Jth;e of flu dix^-(vuuDi .Dp: art 
m Penia—IIaximm — PiipicniiB mul BGlhinas—GvviUmi — 
Philip ; 7iis BcculuT Ga'iii^s — Dcclax — Gdll>M ? G.^crlirp. 

— Gartnas — and Nmneriam , 

The Eoman world had now been blessed for 
eighty years 'with a. succession: of virtuous |}rinces 
in dSTerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus 
Aurelius. If it be asked, at what period in huuian 
annals, the largest number of liumaii beings have 
been rendered happy by their rulers, w'e must 
ipoint to the period just, revisw'ed. Eut from the 
accession of Commodus, the miseries of mankiiid 
recommenced,- and'-the: empire , hasteiied 'im its 
close with a quickening pace. Xet ic will appear 
a striking proof of the wonderful vigour of tiis Eo- 
man policy, that it continued to siibsi&t lor two 
hundred years longer, notwithstandiiig ilie vice.-, 
of its rulers, and the power of its enemies. Iii 
Oommodus, the ‘basest of nuiukind succeeded to 
the thrdne of the most vixTiiom® iiio bju oc 
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lIiifcuB liLifl received the best edocation ; battlic? 
eHVcv both, of precept and example was destrojed 
'in hk P'iififlj by hh being associated with his la- 
the’” i:i the imperial dignity at the early age of 
fourteen. When raised to the sole possession or' 
the empire, he proved a laanster of vice* ■ Ifc de- 
rcgntes not a litt;o from the cliaracter of Marcus 
/iJin.’I’ns that he bequeathed the empire to a man 
of saeii nbaiidoiied habits, instead of following, the 
footsteps of his predecessors, and placiog the most 
worthy on ilie throne.. Commodiis was in. the 
camp btyond the Danube, at the tirae of his fa- 
tiler’s decease* Annions to enjoj" the lasiirj of 
the capitai, ho purchased peace of the barbari- 
•ans, and hastened to Eome, where he .abandoned ■ 
himself to every species of debauchery, .-and ■ 
ilisgrac-ad the Eoinau. purple, by. Sghting in the 
amphitheatre with wild beasts. Elephants, pan- 
thers, lions, and ostrichos were brought, at an 
imcrt'dible expense, from the most distant parts 
of tlie empire. Hint lie inigkt obtain the glory ^ 
of puitiiig t belli to death. He even condes- 
cended Lo Ogiit as a gladiator, an occupation which 
'.was held ia tlie . deepest . cactempt even by the , 
most degenerate Homans. The cares of state wore " 
abandoned to his minions, who by bribery and ex- 
tortio,!! amaased almost incredible sums of money. 
A conspiracy was at length formed against hiiii in 
his own palace, and his 'favourite concubine pre- 
sented to him a cup of poison. His reign extend- 
ed to thirteen years j and the only redeeming 
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feature in it, was tlae freedom from persecutio^i 
granted to the Christians. 

Commo-dus . 'having ■ thus . been put to 'death, tlie 
■conspirators raised to the throne the virtuous 
Ferdnax, thou sixty-seven years of age, a man 
who had passed with honour through various pub» 
iic offices, and who determined, among other re*- 
forms, - to. curh the licentiousness of the' pretomn ■ 
guards. But they had been accustomed during 
the reign of Commodus to such unboiiuded iiidui- 
genee, that the idea of reform filled them w-ith 
dismay. They formed a conspiracy against the 
emperor, ■End;enteriog his palace at noon-day, put 
him to death, and fixing his head on a pole, parad- 
ed it through the streets. He reigned but three 
months. 

The pretorian guards now determined to pub up 
the empire to sale. This act of surpassing inso- 
lence was perpetrated by a body of men, compar- 
ed with whom, the citizens were in number as 
thirty to one : but the citizens were indolent 
and divided, the guards overbearing and united. 
They had long been pampered, not only by the 
vicious, but also by the virtuous emperors. Iji- 
‘ deed, one of -the most serious chnrges against the 
Antonines.is, that when in the zenith of their pow- 
.er, instea'd' ' of ridding the state of these turbulent- 
troops, they flattered them with presents. The 
sale of the empire was conducted on the ramparts 
of the pretorian camp; and two wealthy citizens 
.eame forward and bid against each other. One of 
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liidiias Ju'iiim5y Imving at; lengtb raised liis 
ofier to two tlioiisand rupees for each soldier, or 
three crores and twenty lakhs of Bupees for the 
whole corps, the empire was knocked down to him 
at tiiat price. But the nevr emperor found him- 
self upon the throne of ,, the . world, ■ without a 
friend. . The guards. , soon, became ashamed' .of 
their choice.; and 'the ■ people. -and -senate felt' 

. .kee,nlj, the iDdigriitir., which '. had been offered 
to the majesty or Kome. ' . When the news spread 
•throngli the empire, the hardy veterans 'on the fron- 
.tiers held it .foul scorn that' the empire of the 
world should., hare been .-so basely disposed of by 
the efte.minafc© guards .of the city, w-ho had never 
■seen. t,be face of an eiie.m}U' . AlbiQ.us, Mger, and 
::5everiis, who commanded the legions respectively 
m Britain, Syria, and Fannonia, determined to 
make, an efiort to . dethrone Bidiiis, and -acquire the 
empire for themselves, Severus, who commanded 
the legions in Illyriurn, keeping in mind the saying 
,.of;.Augaskis.,;tIiat a P.aiinonian'army..might always 
oe in Rome in ten days, hastened into Italy by forc- 
ed m.arches.. He promised his soldiers an .ample do- 
native, and having thus raised their cupidity, gave 
them no relaxation night and day till they had 
crossed the Appenines and were in sight of Eome. 
Didius implored the pretorians to support the man 
of their choice ; but diose troops, who had long 
forgotten the use of arms in the lap of ease, pre- - 
seutecl but a feeble obstacle to the veterans of the 
Danube, The wretched emperor, therefore^ after 
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enjojed his Tain title at the expense of hih^ 
whole fortune^ for sixtj-aix days, was beheaded 
as a common criminal ; and ISevenis ascended 
the throne, a. b, ::19S, ;,mnd. reig’ijeci ■ seTeiiteeii 
■ year?. ■ ■ ' . 

Thoiigli Severns had tlios obtained the empire, 

. ■ two coinpetitoTs still' x’emaioed :'to^ bO' OYercome, 
Albinus and iKTiger. That lie might have but one 
tos on ills hands at 02-3e time,, he 'de.ciared 'Albixnis 
bis colle:]gue, lavislied every iavour on hirn^ and 
sent emissaries to assassinate Irina (iSeverus was an 
African.) He came- to an engageineat with Nigerh' 
at^Issus, .; on the same .spo't-where Alesaader had 
, defeated.-the -troops of Barius, five hundred years 
: before. - On the p-raseLit, as on. th-e former occasion, 
-■.t.he . troop.s- of. Europe - were opposed to those, of 
•iAsia, and mdth the same result. Higer with his 
Asiatic troops was defeated and slain. A rupture 
with Albinas soon followed ; and Severus defeated 
him also in a bloody engagement at Lyons In 
France. His cruelty after these eogagenientS' tar- 
■nis lied . the-, lustre of- his military fame. It - .was dur- 
iug the reigu of Severus, that the senate, who 
had hitherto preserved some small remains cf their 
ancient dignity, even under the most despotic 
monarch £ 1 , sunk into complete CGiiiempt; and the 
throne of the Caosars became empluiticallj despo- 
tic. Tliough Severns preserved discipline, he con- 
tributed perhaps more thaa any of his predeces- 
sors to the downfai of the empire. The Pretoria, n 
guardsj-whose insolence and power had made them 
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i'iBcerorL'?, bo bi^^banded aoil ba!iiK5hed iuo tlie 
tance of a liundred miles from Eome : but be or- 
2uni7/jJ aiiotlier lodj guard ia their stead, eon- 
sistii'g of four times tlieir number. The former 
bad li.n usuaily calisied firm the Yarioiis 
provinces of It.-fiy ; but Severua directed that the 
iie\Y ruifirds sboiila be drawn from tlie valorous 
legions oil tbo front iersj the greater part of wliom 
consisted of barbarians, ■ or of tbeii' deseeudaBts . 

. Thus the VO 11 tb of Italy lost- the- use of arms,- 
and sunk still deeper into ciiemmacy ; wliile a 
periiiaiieiifc aranip was : formed in the city ot luore- 
tlian Jiftj tiioiisaiid brave,- but baibariaa soldiers, 
who had no one iecling of sympathy in common 
with ttie citizens, and who were ready ta obey 
their leader, whatever might be his orders. 33y 
this arrangement^j tiie commander of the pretori&a 
bands became the first man in the empire ; for it 
was about this time also, that the charge of the 
fioaDees, and the highest functions of the kW|, 
came to be eafcriifjied to their prefect. Thus a 
power arose bebiiid ili'i throne greater than the 
ilirons itself. 

Se veins encourage^i a very severe persecution 
i)f the Christians, who had now increased both in 
learniiig and in nnuibers. Many of the Bishops of 
1‘ho Cliristian church were men of eii.inent talents, 
well versed in the classic language and the know- 
ledge of the age ; and the writiugs of many of them 
were ‘Ji.-tingLiished for eloquence. Tertuliian, one 
of the ihlbers of the Ciuircb, describes in the fob 
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lowing language their wonderful increase in niim 
bers, notw'ifcbstandiug the hostility they experi- 
enced from all men in power throughout the 

empire: — _ ^ . 

“Were we' disposed to act the part, i rvill nou 
say of secret assassins, hut of opaa ouennes, s.iouit. 
we want forces and numbers ? Ate there not mul- 
titudes of us in every part of the world ? ic « 
true we are bat of yesterday, and yet we have lil-- 

ed all your towns, cities, islands, castles, borougas, 
counsels, camps, courts, palaces, Semite, forum 
Wo leave yon only your temples, if we were to 
make a general secession from your dorniciunS: 
you w'ould be astonished at your solitude. 

Tire intelligence of a war in Britain induced Se- 
verus to proceed thither in person, though so ib 
as to require to be carried in a litter.' He took 
with him his two sons Caracalla and Geta, that n» 
nii^ht, if possible, correct the vicious bias ot tlieir 
minds, and remove their mutual hatred of each 
He proceeded to Scotland (Caledonia,) and, 
though the Caledonians fought with great bravery , 
V subdued them, and built a wali troia 

to sea, to prevent their encroachment on the 

Homan provinces. Soon after, he expired in the 
city of York at the age of sixty-Eve, and left the 
empire jointly to his two sons, -V. n. 2U. i tiey 
immediately set out for Home ; but both on t.ieir 
and after their arrival in the impend pamoe, 
movement betrayed their implacabft nat. e.. 
other. As it appeared impossible to re- 
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.?t)iieUe tlieio, it was proposed to divide the empire 
letwrefj them ; but tlio Eomans were spared this 
.lidigaitv by llie barbarity of Caracalla. who, bav- 
iiig' invited Isis brother into the presence of their 
O'Ommo]! rmrther, under pretence of a reconcilia- 
tion. caused him tfj be assassinated there, Tlie 
iVkmcls and ccmiioctioos of Get:-!, to the number 
of more timn Iwcuty thousand, shared the same 
h.te as vlioir >To these mtirders succeed- 

ed the massacre of tim most illustrious “ citizens of 
Homo, among whom no one was more- deeply re- 
gretted than Papinian, the great lawyer, the pre- 
toriii.iL prefect, . who was put to death because oit 
■ being commanded to write panegyric on the" 
murtler of G-eta., he nobly replied that it was easier ■■ 
to xwiimit than to justify fratricide. 

,Doniitian,:mnd the other tyrants had coii- 
, liiied their tyranny to the -metropolis ; hut. -Garacai— ■ 
la, ; 'a year: affceiv the murder of his brother, left 
.liome, and travelled through -the provincespparti--^ 

.■ eulariy those ia .the. east,, which be kid waste witl: 
his: cruelties. The cities were compelled to raise 
at i\ ruinous espeuse, baths, palaces, and theatres,, 
which he- never deigned to enter. . "The' most.' 
wealthy citizens were obliged- to squander their- ■ ' 
riches in .rai’nisliing him and" his dissolute - coni--- 
pauions with costly ciiiortaiaments ; .and the .slight- - 
e&t disobedience was punished with death. From 
the summit of iho temple of .Serapis■.■at■-.-Alexall---' 
d^ia, ho cooil}' witnessed the. murder of "inanj 
thoasund innocent citizens, which he himself had- 
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■'■waiitonly directed. At leiigtli ,Mac.ri.tiiiSj the pre* , 

: :toriau '-prefect, ■ delu’ered the world from his ty- 

ranay, after he had reigned sis years. Tbs pre- 
fect, though a riia-n of iiieaa liueage, was raised 
by- the voice of the troops to the to rone, \tiiicii 
he filled only fourteen months. 

There was at this time an efi’aminate youth of 
ant manners, the high priest of the temple of 
the San at Kmesa, in Syria, whom iiis iiiuther ga^o 
out to be the son of Caracal'.a. A conspir^y of 
women and eunuchs was formed to elevate him to 
the emnire; the troops of the proviucs gathered 
around him and supported his pretonsioiis ; and 
g to Aaiioo'a 'met and ddeated Maorinus 
iu a piteiifid hattlo, in which the latter lost his 
, ' The name of this youth was Bassianu?, bat 
is hotter Iniown by the name of Heliogabalus, 
inch h-., assumed after that of the god at whose 
sli'rina he bad served. All tiie vices of tlie previ- 
us ty. -ants. or Some appeared to be ecmceutrated 
m. Eiii-ing t'.ie four years in wisieh he filled 
tbroas, he” wallowed in the most infamous 
debaucheries, and indiilged in every excess of 
cmeltr, , To what a state of .degradation must tlm 
nobility ned 'publio fiiactioiiai'ies of the Eoman 
empire hava been reduced, to permit suou a mon- 
ster to policta the irnperiiil throne, tor tour years, 
and to Sd every post of iiiipott.'.r.cs v,yh llie iei>a 
companions of his -pleasuies ? The pfetonan. 
guards at length pat him to death ; nntl his mu- 
i! throash the streets of 
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His cousin and successor, Alexander SoFerus^ 
m^as as much distiBgoished, for Isis xirtues as tlie 
late emperor hj bis Fices. Perliaus lie was too 
laiisi a spiri:? for this tiirbuleiifc age ; jct the eiiv 
pircj, under his auspices recorered a portion of its 
[fower and nicje^tj, Kis motimrj a woman of first 
rate talmiL', regulated the administration with 
rigour^ and appointed twenty oftlie ablest Eoman 
citizcujB, to act as her ton’s cabinet eonncilj at the 
iiead of whom was L'lpian, the greatest jurist of 
tliat age. Under the direction of this board, the 
iDost op press ixa taxes were repealed, the ad minis** 
tratioii of the linaiiees rerorniCMl, and the general 
happiness of the empire promoted. But tlie re- 
formation of the arnrf, wliicL had growm in povrer 
and insoleiica amid the jiceotiorisness of the pre- 
tfediiig reign, was a tasi: of greater Giinealty. This' 
atteiiipt excited a mutiov ; and the rebellious pre- 
toi'kns purjfued their prefect Ulpian into the em- 
peror’s presence, and laid him dead at his feet 
Bhis example of inBidicrdination becanie contagi- 
oiis; t-Iie armies on the frontiers broke out into 
miidiv];' ; their oilicars were massacred, and the 
wiic'lc- pL'idod of Sbn'eruia’s reign was passed in 
r/cm!_‘u.'ling ipgrinst the vices of the age, and the 
Jcm.'iv of the empire. ^ 

hhe most remarkabi-3 event in his reign, is the 
vkr^ OF the yassanian dvnastv in Peisia. That eoum 
Iry, lying be} oiid the limit which Augustus had as- 
signed to the Boiiiaii 'empire, had been for several 
coni; dries under the government of the Parthian 
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kings, Tietween whora and tlie Eomans, hostilitio:.; 
had never ceased since the death of Oraaus. Ai- 
fcaserxes, who had served with diatiuetion. m the 
army of Artaban the king of Parthia, rebelled 
against him, and in three pitched battles Edbvort- 
ed the Parthian monarchy ; then calling a large 
assembly at Balk in Aatracan, be procured hie 
being confirmed as king of Persia. He determined 
to strengthen his new throne with the sanctions 
of religion, and assembling a synod of no less than 
eighty thousand priests of the religion of Zoroas- 
ter, confined to them the task of reforming that 
creed, and giving it greater currency among tiio 
people. He next directed his attention to the 
consolidation of his power, and ^ the correctiou 
of abases. As soon as he felt himself firm in 
Ms throne, he wrote a haughty letter to the Ho- 
man emperor, to inform him that he bad now ac- 
quired the sceptre of the king of kings, and to ue- 
mand that all those Asiatic provinces which had 
been embraced in the empire of Cyruf, eight cen- 
turies before, as well as the kingdom of Egypt, 
should he ceded to him; and that the Eotnaub 
should content themselves with Jturope, rsuch a 
message was of course regarded as a declaration 
of war ; and the two monarchs of Persia and liome 
prepared to decide the dispute in the field.^^ 0.. 
the battles fought between them, the narratives 
are very uncertain. It appears, however, to be 
well established, that Severus reapea no laur(-!ti, 
and that Artaxerxes gained no accession of tenv- 
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tory. The Persitm mormrcli sur?i?ed tlie war 
icHirteen years^ and bec|ueatlied the throne to his 
SupoPj a ycmtb in every respect worthy of his 
gailann father. The dynasty of Artaxerxes was,, 
called th.e Sassairian, and kept possession of Per- 
sia;, till tile ra,ce of Sefi overrari: the country ; and 
establiSised the faith of Mahomed. 

Alexander Severus was put to deatfi at the ear- 
iy age of thirty-one, by Maximin, a -Thracian .pea- 
sant of extraordinary stature and- boldoess; who 
had- raised biiiiself by his reckless ' valour' from the 
lowest, condition to- that of pretorian prefect. 
Though he .reigned three years, he never condes- 
cended to visit Rome or ItaJj, but kept moving 
about with his camp between the Rhine and the 
■I):aiiube/ warding ofiMhe/ barbarians;^ Pie was ex- 
ceedingly ,cr-a,ei, and ..cons-idered- every irian of at- 
,tairi,i:neiits. ,s.uperidr „to, bis- own^ his., -adversary, and 
put,. . hi.tB ;t() . death, witho ut , .re-iiiorse. ■: The Cliris- 
tians^ felt in a'peculiar maiine'r-:tbe heavjr hand of 
upon tbemi. The Romans groaning 
beneath the cruelty of this upstart barbarian^ 
burned for revenge. Africa at lerigth set the ex- 
aropie. Gordhui llie procurator, then eighty'years 
of age, a man equally remarkable for his noble 
birth and his virtues, was solicited to assume the 
p\r.q?le. To tlfis he and his son reluciaotly con- 
sour, eel, and wrote conjointly to the senate -to in- 
fer m cLeiii of the event, which they heard with no 
little jjy. Tlmt body which had tamely submit- 
ted ibr twoTmndred years to every indignity^ 
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. seemed to 'be suddeaJy animated some pOF^^' 
lion, of- ,'tbeir ancient spirit. They assiimed 
_ the reins ■ of (3'0vernmen,t, selected the most 
meritorious of the body, and confided to them 
the defence of Italy. Deputies were sent about to 
organize the retoit of the provinces ; and the peo- 
ple, having toore to hope from resistance than 
jfom acquiescencej joined heartily in the cause. 
The G-pvernor of Mauritania, however, on the first 
news of the revolt, marched against, defeated, and 
I'lew the Gordians. The senate, nothing dismayed 
ad this disaster, immediately chose Piipienus and 
Baibinus, two of their body, joint emperors, the 
one to preserve peace in the city, the other to take 
the field. Meanwhile Maximin, infiamed to mad- 
ness, crossed the Alps, and entered the plains of 
Italy ; but he found the counti 7 silent and desolate. 
Such had been the orders of the senate, that the ty- 
rant might naeet with nothing tq.aid his progress. 
He laid siege instantly to Aquileia, which w'as no- 
bly defended. All his efibrts w’ere baffled ; and 
his troops- pining from want, proceeded at length 
to slay their commander in his own tent, to the 
inexpressible joy of the whole empire. 

■ In this general joy, the pretorian guards alone- 
refused to participate : for they clearly perceived 
that, if the election of emperors by the senate, not 
only without their concurrence, but in spite of 
them, passed without notice, their power would 
soon he at an end. Within four months of the death 
of Maximin, therefore^ tliey entered into ti comph- 
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nicy ; and one' day, wliile the cinizens were eai- 
plciyed in tiie public games, rushed into the palace, 


and dragging the tro emperors through the streets 
of the city, put them to death. Before the senate 
could assemble for deliberation, the troops pro- 


elaiiiied young .G-ordian, -.ilien' nineteen- years old, 


■emperor, A. d. 23S.. . His reign was likewise brief ; 
he was fortunate, however, in having for his prime 
..mmister, Misetheus, a man equaily-able in’" the 
cabinet , and in the field. The -emperor' espoused 
liis daughter, and under his guidance marched to 
the east against Sapor, (or Sbahpoor,) the second 
Idrigof the new dynasty of Persia, wdiohad invad- 
ed Mesopotamia^ The Persians retired at his ap- 
proach. Vf hiie the virtuous Miaefcheus lived, everv 
thing prospered ; but he was soon after carried off 
by disease. Philip, an xlrabian by birth, a free- 
booter by profession, succeeded him .as pretorfaa 
prefect, and began to pave his way to the throne. 
When his plans were ripe, and he had gained over 
the troops to his interest, he put to death the 
gentle and imofiQudmg Gordian, on the banks of 
the Euphrates,, and,, assumed' 'the -sceptre of the 
.lioman woidd bj . the sufirages^ of Ms soldiers; - ' 
Plnlip hastened to Home, and obtained the sane- 
i’ou of the senate to iiis elevation. To obliterate 
the memory of his crimes, Philip, finding that the 
year of his elevation was the thousand anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Pome, celebrated the se- 
euiar games with a degree of splendour which had 
, scarcely Uq)X Bitne^sed before^ in, all the gorgeous 
J) % 
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fesiiyals^ of former .arrival of siieli a 

period iu the history of. a nation, naturally bria'gs 
lip a crowd of reflections. The mind iiivolaiifcarilr 
reverts to the humble origin of the city, and cun- 
ts'the first rude hats raised by llomolus on the 
banks of the Tiber, with the imperial city in its 
iiili maturity, adorned with the most magniiicent 
buildings, the mistress of the western woj’id,. The 
intermediate periods also come up in review ; the:; 
firfet\four;/Centuries of petty warfare, carried on for^ 
existence ; thenf he three: centrir of freedom and 

lory ; and ■■iastlyytha three centuries of. outward 
piendour but inward corruption and decay. l\or 
eun the mind refrain from the meianeboiy I’efiec- 
lion, that though the empire still stretched from 
Great Britain to the Euphrates, from Mount Atlas ' 
to the Danube, and though Philip might appear 
great a monarch as Augustus, yet the decline 
of the empire was now hastening on with accele- 
strides. 

, The tweiitj years which succeeded the secular 
games, were years.of disaster beyond all former ex- 
pie'.. The murder of so many emperors, in so 
fchort a space of time, had necessarily weakened all 
the bonds which connected the subject with the 
Ihrune: the barbarians, wPo eyentiirtllT subverted 
the empire, began to break through its barriurs , 
With greater boldness aod success; while, to PI up 
lUe measure of public calamities, iuterurJ di.-'Cord 
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Iiatl obtained the tlironej jjbcI was succeeded by I>e^ 
ciiis ; who liad scarcely time to look around him, 
before he was Fiiraraoned fro repel the Gotlis from 
the banks of the Danube, As this is the first men - 
ti^ui of the Gotiis in this compilation, and as th^j 


were the chief aseiits in breaking theDoman seer- 


tre, we paose to glance at their origin, 

■ The Goths issued at a very wemote periodp from 
■Scandinavia the modern ’'Sweden,, and crossing tha 
Baltic, settled themselves' near the inoutlis, of tlia. 
Yifetala, In the provinces now incliKled in Friissin. 
They were a darino-, active, uncivilized race, 'iin- 
acquainted with tillage; and as their native soil 
did not continue to yield a siitfieienej of food they 
were constrained to seek it elsew here. Frequent 
'eraigratioiis took: place ; the new colonists press- 
ed on the older emigrants, and obliged them to 
move onward in search of other abodes. Tho 
provinces lying w’est of Prussia were inliabitf^d. 
by another cluster of tribes called Vandales, who 
resembled the Goths in habits, manners, and in- 
iernal economy, and possibly derived their ances- 
try from a common origin. The two nations, there- 
fore, coalesced without any difficulty. A fresh ir« ■ 
ruption from Scandinavia, Inul, some time befoTiS 
the date at which we have arrived, driven the fir-t 
colony of Goths to the shores of the Euxine, where 
they took possessioii of the Ukraine. To the east 
of them lay the poor Sarmatians, who could afford 
little or no booty. To the sonth west stretcheil 
the popiilcus ccuntry of Dacia, a Soman province^ 
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whicli tempted them as much bj its smiling ant! 
fertile, delds, as by its unprotected condition. la 
tlie reign of Philip, therefore, they traversed this 
province, plundered it in every direction, and 
crossing the Danube laid the neighbouring pro- 
Ticce of Mcnsia under contribution, and then re- 
treated to their seats, Sooii after, they returned I 
with more considerable forces, and, notwithstand- 
ing the vigilance of the emperor Decius, poured 
.'do.wa: on the -.northern districts -of -'hiacedGii, and 
taking Philippopolis, massacred a hundred thou- 
sand of the inhabitants. Decius having got intc? 
their rear, spared no pains to prevent their retreat 
Pindiog' themselves hemmed in on all sides, they 
>Tould gladly have purchased safety with the saeri- 
£ce of 'all their plunder: but Decius, over confi- 
dent of success, forced them into an engagement 
in which despair added new vigour to their valonr. 
For the first time in two hundred and fifty years 
the Eoman army was completely routed. Decius 
and his, son '^ere left dead on the field. He was 
n mm of strict integrity, great valour, and vast 
talents but his character is stained by a merciless 
persecution ofthe' Christians, for whombe appeared 
to entertain feelings o’f personal hate, wlixcli were 
too readily caught and acted on by the subordinate 
authorities. 

The defeat of the Soman army so far humbled 
the pride of the troops, that they did not venture 
to create an emperor, but left that honour to tlie 
senate, who nominated Gallus. Though a man of 
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rayages into- 'Spain. .'.When they 'had eidiaiisted 
that fertile country, to Vvhicli two eenturies of 
}3rofound peace ',h ad ..giTen ease and . plenty, they 
iseized' some yessels and. .transported themseiv'es 
into Africa. 

Several other German tribes residing beyond tlm 
Elbe, had associated together, and assumed the 
name of Allemanni, or AlhmeJi^ to denote the ex- 
tent of their union, and poured down on the pro- 
vinces of the empire. This name designates the 
Germans to this day, among some of the iiations 
of Europe. A large body of them crossed the 
Eanube, and the barrier of the Alps, and, spread- 
ing over the plains of Lombaidy, carried their 
ravages to Kavenna, almost within sight ofEome. 
Valerian was then in the East, Gailisnus in Gaul. 
The senate seeing the fair fields of Italy about to 
Ml a prey to the barbarians, awoke from tlu-ir 
wonted lethargy, and, as in the clays of Eomaa 
glory, took measures for the common safety, rais« 
ed an araiy, and so terrific'd the eoemy as to in- 
duce" them to retreat to Germany. Gailienus hear- 
ing that the Capital had been saved by the energy, 
of the senate, considered the danger from any re- 
vival of spirit among them, more pressing than 
that vd'iich the barbarians inspired j lie therefore 
passed a law forbidding any senator to approae'li 
the camp of the legions ; and the senators sunk 
back without reluctance into their usual luxury. 

The Goths, of whom we have spoken, inid set- 
tled by this time in the Tauric Chersonesus, (now 



€rlm Tartary,) on the northern shores of the 
Eaxine, and began to acquire a naval force^ which 
enabled th.em tO' extend their devastations over a 
vider field. Sailing from this peninsula, they 
counted the eastern shores of the JEuxine, the 
scenes of the Argonautic expedition^ and sacked' 
the capital, Trebizuiid, with the' plunder of which 
they laded their fleet, and reUimed.in triuinpin 
■ Their second expedition was directed' to the wes- 
tern ■ coast, 'On arriving .at the- 'Straits which 
'divide', Europe .froin ' Asia, ■ near the. spot '.where 
Constantinople ' now stands, they ^ were attracted 
■bj^ the rich 'and' defenceless city of Nicornedia, 
WTiiieh, together . with other cities of 'Bithynia, they 
plundered, and extended their ravages over the 
provinces of Asia lAiuor : but, on the setting in 
of the rains, they bent their steps hoinevvarcls, 
Emboldenecl by those siiccessiYil expeditions, they 
fitted out a largei* fleet of 500 sail, and,, placing 
15.000 of their bravest troops on board, sailed to 
the liardannelles, and first destroyed the noble 
city of Cj-zicuiri; then boldly ventiiriDg into the 
Ureeian seas, to them an iiiiknow'u navigation, 
they laid siege to Athens, where.: meeting with a .' 
repulse, they spread over the whole country of 
Crreeee, and ai'icr having destroyed its noblest 
cities, marched ro the frontiers of Italy. Gallienus 
wxis roiisedi frura Ills secLiritvq and advanced against 
the barbariafis, whom he effectually trhecdced, and 
dispersed. Some of their troops he incorporated 
in the ilouinn aririies ; others broko through lIcesiA^ 







aod tbiis regained tlieir homes; while a tliiril 
partj, taking to their ships, destroyed the far* 
famed temple of Ephesus, and laid waste ti^3 
Troad, on their return to Critn Tartary, 

While the empire was distracted with iliese in- 
roads, Valerian, not hir from seventy years of age, 
was engaged with his legions in a war with Sapor, 
the king of Persia. After passing tho Euphrates 
be encountered the Persians at Sdessa, but was 
totally defeated and taken prisoner. Sapor, with 
the true «;piri't of an oriental, treated the fallen 
monarch with studied indignitjn To improve Ins v’'c- 
tory, he advanced to Syria, devastated its plains, 
sacked its towns, and created a desert w’herever 
he moved. Valerian died in captivity. During 
the first part of his reign, for three Tears and 
a half, he gave every encouragement to the 
Chnstians, so tliab the imperial bousebold was 
filled with Christian ofiieers. But, during the 
latter portion, he subjected them to a bitter per- 
seentioD, which extended through nearly all the 
provinces, and was stopped only by bis deatl). 

His son Gallieuus, now left sole emperor, gave 
himself little thought except about his own enjoy* 
ments. During the eight years of his reign, tlia 
whole empire was torn with factions. Every pro- 
vince, and every division of the army created an 
emperor. So numerous indeed were the empe- 
rors who thus sprung up iu every direction, tliat 
they have been called the thirty tyrants. The 
ireader may easily imagine the confusion into 
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’srl-ilch public aiHiirs were tl}rowii>and tbe miseries 
iiiflicted oa the miserable proviaces by these eon- 
.Siets for powen ^To ^enter into. the. -defcails of this 
unhuippy period would occupy too miich space, 
Siifacc it then to sar,, that the greater number 
these emperors foil ia iiiiituai conflicts ; and 
Gallienns ixas assassinated b? his own troops wliilo 
besieging Mihuij into which one. of his comp.et: 
tors had thrown liiniself. He atoned in some 
small measure for his crimes, by naming Claudius 
to fill the vacant throne. 

Tho riilo of anarchy now closes, and we enter 
on ihe reign of a succession of princes, beginning 
with Claudius, whoso wisdom and valour stayed 
for a 4irae the decay of the empire, Under the 
direction of the valiant Olaudius, Milan was taken, 
and the spiirioua emperor put to death. At this 
period, some of the fairest; provinces of the em- 
pire were in a state of revolt. Tetricus exercised 
an independent authority in Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain ; and Queen Zeuobia did the same in the 
East. Claudius, diirirg his short reign of two 
years, had little leisure to attend to those distant 
afliiirs. His admlui&tration is distinguished by 
the signal defeat of the Goths, who, with an army 
of emigrants, men, women, and children, of al- 
most incredible number had descended to Thessa- 
loniea. This victory acquired the emperor 
name of the Gothic Claudius. He expired at 
Sirtniiun after having nominated Aureliau, lib 
Mmself aa Illyrian peasant, his successor. 
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,.'■■■ ■■■• .''AiireliaTi ’.ascended the, thro.iiedn, a.; .,d',,: 270, ;■. mA, 

■■ stliough. ■ hiS' . reign extended ,:,oiily to:; four' years,, : 
,, it,- was’ ^’full of;;,Mi'portant,: incidents.; ’’ ife,,bro.,o’’ght , 

the war with the Goths to a close, pnrtly by force, 
partly by negotiation. Aiirelian Iiud the saga- 
city to perceive, that in the distracted state of 
the emp're, it was unwise to retain the distant 
■ province of ■ Dacia, whicli'it was so 'diiiiciilt to de- 
fefid from the incursions of the Gotlis ; aridheliad 
the good sense to determine on relinquishing it, 
though he tliereby incurred the odium of having 
contracted the sacred limits of the empire. He 
proceeded therefore to remrsve all tlie Homan citi-« 
aens from it, and then ceded it to the Goths, who 
having now a flsed habitation, felt an interest in 
defending* it against the inroads of oilier barba- 
rians. From 'being active enemies they: became ■ 
cordial friends, and rendered this one of the firmest 
barriers of the empire. 

.The Allemanni were not so easily subdued. For- 
ty thoupand of their cavalry suddenly appeared in. 
the field, and carried their devastations from tlio 
Danube to the Fo. As they were returning kideii ■ 
with spoil, Aiirelian by forced marches gained the 
front of their line. The barbarians struck vrltli 
dismay, humbly sued for peace ; but Aureliaii ’had 
rrained to make an example of them, arm stern- 
ly refused all terms. Their retreat being tlrus irn. 
tercepted, the emperor, secure of success, lei’t Ij.ui 
generals to complete the .victory, and proceeded 
elsewhere. Despair however imparted courage to 
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i-he barbarians ; tber broke up their camp and 
inardied back on Italj ; and Aureliauj while ex- 
pecting to hear of tbeir destructioiij learnt to his 
av‘.toiiisliiiient that they Lad laid 'waste the fruitful 
valley of the Po. He hastened back with soma 
veteran legioiiSj^and in three engagements exter- 
miiiatecl the Alleinaniii. ^ 

Though Italy was thus delivered from allimme- 
diate danger-; it became too evident tliat the impe- 
rial city of Pome; the name of which had formeidj 
carried terror to the most distant nations, was no 
Jongor secure from the barbarians, who were press- 
ing with such. vigour on the northern provinces of 
the empire, Aurelian.; therefore, performed the 
iBelanehoiy duty of surrounding- it with ramparts, 
whi-cli’'des-cribed a circle of. twenty-one- miles ; and 
the necessity of ti.iis measure fiirnislied the most 
€oii.?ijiciog evidence that the empire had alreadj 
seen its brightest' days. It may easily be imagin- 
ed with what ieelirigs of poignant distress, the ci- 
tizieas, whose ancestors luidseenno foi’eign enemy 
on the soil of Italy since the days of Hannibal, set 
about) the fortiO cations which w-ere to defend their 
city, the apparent mistress of the world, from the 
insolence of the barbarians. 

Aurelian now bent his attention to recover the 
provinces of Gaul, Spain, andEriiain, usurped by 
Tftricus ; and Syria, , Egypt, and part of Asia^ 
which obeyed Zenobia. Tetricus, with the promise 
of a pardon, betrayed his assocktes; but his ie- 
eiens, though deserted by their leader, fought a 
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of an indopc-ncleiit princess, than as a subject of the 
Homan empire. She adopted the pomp' of onenta! 
moiiarelliij and exacted from her subjects the same 
liomaga wliich had been usually paid to the sove- 
reigns of Persia. Slis styled herself, Queen of the 
■Lhisfc, and often .shewed, her sobs, to. whom 'she had 
given a Latin education, clothed. in the. imperial 
I'iurpie. Aureliart advanced-. agaiost- Zenobia with 
. a large force, and, mot withstanding, the 'energysbe . 
displayed,' defeated her troops in two engagemeiitSo 
lie then laid siege to her capital,’ and the '.queen , 
seeing no hope of relief; rather than submit to the 
Homans, mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries 
and fled to the Euphrates, but was overtaken and 
made prisoner. The city of Palmyra, on tbeocca« 
sion of a subsequent reroU, was taken and destroy- 
ed ; and this seat of the arts and of commerce, gra- 
dually sunk into a miserable village. 

Having thus triumphed over all his ices, foreign 
and domestic, and restored unity and peace to tho 
empire, Aurelian returned to Borne, and celebrated 
his conquests by a more splendid triumph than liad 
perhaps ever dazzled the eyes of the citizens. But 
liis most substantial triumph, w^as the magnanimity 
"ivitii, wliicdi lie. t.reatcd ZenobiaaDd TetricuSj-whonii,- 
instead of dragging after his triumphal car, and 
cjnsigriiog to a dungeon, he loaded with favors. 

, ,j. lie,, hitter,., .p.art. o,f, Iiis I'eign ,is -..said- -to-have beeii: . 
stained with cruelty, in revenge for a tumult which 
Ir^ke Gilt in Home ; heyrowded the prisons with 
end put to death jaany iilustriou:? 
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Soon after, be led his troops against the. Persies m 
•■the East, and was oa his route put to death t.y ms 

■ own, servants., ^ 

The armv, with unexampled moaeraaoBj sen^ 

reoeatedly to request the senate to appoint a sue 
cessor to the throne ; the senate as frequtu.tiy re- 
ferred this task to the army, and 
passed in this useless esehange ol compnmen.^ 
Meanwhile the harharians appeared in mmu an. 
the senate at length raised to the throne iacdus, 
a senator, then seventy. five yearsoS age, a 
Cendant of the great historian, a man ot my 

virtue, but one whose witherea lianas we.e 
Iv unfit to wield the sceptre of such^an empire a. 
sLh a crisis. He marched, notwithscaiiding, n 
let the enemy but the change of climate irom 
the heats of Campania to the snows ot tt.causm, 
proved too much for his constitution, and ne e-- 
Ld after a reign of six months. The army on 
this created Probus emperor, a man oi great t n- 
tue and courage, who immeaiate.y wrote to r ^- 

cmest the senate. to confirm hi=i choice to wh en 

thev rladilv acceded. He generously sharea uie 
administration of the empire with that bony, auc , 
ia the course of his reign of six years, pjser^ea 
ii»ace and order throughout tne em,.ue. 

1st memorable service of Ids reign was the com- 
plete deliverance ot the proutie ‘ m a.au - u. ^ 
Germans who, since the days m murehaa, nau lu- 

' it He p^j. issued them pejood. 

cessaatly ravaged it. He ^ ; 

the Ehine, and mads thsm.feei m their turn .nos. 
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eulaEiifcies of wav wliieh tbej bad inflicted on the 
S-omaii pro?iIlce^?. To prevent the repetition oi 
their itieiirsiony he built a strong wall whieii ex- 
tended two hupdreil miles in lengthy from the 
Kliiae to the Danube ; a step which checked their 
inroads for a time : but, soon after the death of 
Pfubus, the Aliimanrii threw it down^ This wall 
of Erobos^,. that' of the Antoniaes . in Britaiiij, 
and, the great wail of Cliioa, abundantly teach us, 
that it' is not stone walls but, the valour and spirit 
of the inhabitants, which form the true defence of 
any country. One other arrangement of this em- 
peror dese,rves mention ;■ he matured the plan of 
enlisting the. barbarians in the Roman armies^,' 
and ' of giving them settieinents-. in -the' provinces- 
of the" empire... Italy, , now. sunk in , sloth '■aiQ,d ef-' 
lemiBacy>^nouid ,no longer furnish tro.ops to-defeiid 
the empire. This plan of Probus, therefore, was 
the dictate of necessity ; but as be enlisted none 
of the barbarians but those whom he had previous- 
ly subdued, the evil effects of it were not felt till 
after his reign. These various conflicts on vari- 
ous points of the empire being completed, Probus 
returned to Rome and celebrated his triumph with 
great inatjuifieence. But his active spirit could 
not brook repose ; he led his troops into liJyrium,- 
and no enemy being in the field, employed them 
iu draining the marshes of Sirihium, his native 
town, where he was slain in a mutiny, a. n. 282, 
W'ithout' waitiu'g 'for a reference to -the senate, ' 
the army raised to the throne Cams, the pretorian 



tlirongli tbe sriows of Asia Minor to tne coniiiies oi 
'Persia, where ascending a lofty mouiitaiii, like a 
oecoad Hannibal, lie pointed out to his troops the 
fertile fields for which they were to fight. The 
Persian monarch sent an-eiiToy to negotiate peace, 
w'ho found the- emperor sitting under a 'tree, par- 
taking .of a frugal repast., Cams cut short the 
eo-nference, by taking off his cap, which he wore 
to conceal his baldness, and declaring that if th© 

■ Persians ■ did not acknowledge . the supremacy of. 

■ Eom-e, he would -soon render their country as bare 
of 'trees us- his' head was destitute ofhair. , Ihis _ 
was no idle tbreatf' Mesopotamia 
sword ill hand, made himself master ox sue piinci- 

■ pal cities, -and would probably iiave subverted tho 
throne of the Sassanides, if lie had not lost his hie, 
ill the midst o.f: his victorious career. Muraenan, 

■ ■■ •who- was', with' the army of the Past, and Cariniis, 

■ then in Gaulpwereproclaimed joint emperors. The 
' death' 'of Car us,-- however,". chaB:ged the, face. -of af- 
■Tairs. The troop.s, .tho-ugh. in the ardour .oIVvicto™ 
"jy, refused to advance, from a superstitious no- 
tion that the Tigris was the boundary of the em- 
pire ; Mumerian was therefore constraioed to kaci 
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tiiem back. Carinus proceeding, to Eome, gave 
liiosself up to tbe iodiilgeiice of bis own crnel and 
extravagant disposition. Tbe only -event wbick 
has rescued his reign from oblivion is the celebra- 
tion of games with unprecedented splendour, and 
with, a disregard of ' expence ill .-suited to the droop- 
ing .state .of public affairs. Meanwhile* Nume- 
:rian.died, and the. t.ro.ops p.roclaimed Diocletian 
■emperor, who lost -lio time, in preparing to contest 
the e'm.pire' with .Carinus. .The- troops of both 
parties met, a. d. 285, near a small ■ c.ity of Mmsia 
on the banks of the Danube ; but vrhile the battle 
Imng in suspense, - an. oIBcer whose wife Carimis 
had disho.noii,recl, pluD.ged a..d'agger into his -bo- 
som and slew hi.!!!, eighteen m-o-nths '.after he had- 
asceuxled the .thro..oe. - 


Sect. 4. 

Dioeleticm and Ma^imian — GonstantiuB and 
■ rkm^^Glimtge in . the policy of the Mmferors— 
Oriental €e.re monies— the. Oelehmiiooi ■ .of .the 
last Triumph-— AMimtion of J)i{)cletian — Intm» 

. . tine divisions— ^ihe ^Persecution of . the Olirie-^. 
tmm hj Biocletimi - cmd. ■ ■Galeritis—MsiaMish^^^ 
ment of Ghristicmity hy Cmstcmiine —Us 
— ^Erection of Oonstmitinople—Qliangm in the 
Polity of the OhurcIi—iJie Council of Mice— 
Death (f Constantine, 

Diocletian, who now assumed the sceptre of the 
Roman world, was a man of more obscure birth 
than any preceding emperor; vet was his reign il*. 
- ” .B I " 
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lastrioiis in every respect but one, Ms perseeiition- 

of the Christians He associated with himself in 
the government of the empire, Masimian, a fel- 
lowsoldier, by birth an Illyrian peasant. To him 
Diocletian resigned the care of the West, ana 
took the East for his own province. The first ex- 
ploit of Maximian was the subjugation of the pea- 
santry in Gaul, who had long been in a state ol 
rebellion. A revolt had also occurred in Britain, 
which arose out of a singular eircum stance. In 
the reign of Probus, a band of Eranks whom he 
had established in Pontus, on the shores of the 
Euxine sea, seized some vessels, passed the Hel- 
lespont, traversed the Mediterranean, plundering 
as they .went, and sailing through the straits ot 
Gibraltar, boldly ventured into the ocean and land- 
ed in Belgium. Even if they had not been igno- 
rant of the navigation of these seas, this would 
justly have been ranked among the most daring 
exploits of that age. The Pranks, emboldened by 
success, contiuued after this to ravage the Roman 
provinces adjacent to the sea, and obliged the Ro- 
mans to construct a navy in that quarter ; Bou- 
logne, in France, was fixed on as their port, and 
Carausius, according to some a Belgian by birth, 
according to others, the descendant of a British 
king, was appointed to commsnd it. He gradual- 
ly conciliated the sailors, and at length sailing 
over to Britain, proclaimed himself emperor. His 
fleets rode triumphant in the channel, and Diocio- 
tiaa and his colleague, unable to subdue him,., 
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T*‘ere eonst'rained to acknowledge Ids title, whicli 
he retained fox' nine years. It is a fact of no ia- 
coiUHiderable interest, that Britain, destined in tlie 
lapse of fifteen hundred }'ears to acquire the coin- 
mjind of the ocean, should in this early period 
hare begun to assume her natural importance as 
■a maritime power. . ■ . ■ . 

lu the sixth year cf his reign, Diocletian made 
a cha33g8 in the form of government. Perceiving 
•that the empire was assailed in every direction by 
the most active enemies, and required the presence 
in various quarters, of those who possessf-id suprerhe 
rather than delegated authority, he conferred on 
two generfils an inferior title, with an equality of 
power. The emperors in chief were styled Au- 
gust I ; the assistant emperors, Ccesars, Diocletian 
selected for his Cesar, Galerius, the son of an ob- 
scure herdsman, but a man of spirit and valour. 
Maximiaii associated xvith himself Constantins, 
the grand nephew of the emperor Claudius. The 
provinces of the empire were also subjected to a 
new distribution, to suit this new form of Go- 
vernment. Dioclefciaa reserved to himself Thrace, 
Egypt, and the ricli countries of' Asia; Maximian 
received Italy and Africa. To Constantins were 
allotted Spain, Gaol, and Britain; three countries 
'which seem by their locality formed for a commu- 
nity of interests. Galerius was intrusted with the 
turbulent frontier of the Danube. Though this 
fourfold division of power planted the seeds of fu- 
ture discord, yet as long as the commanding ta- 
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lents of Diocletian goveriJied tbe councils of state, 
it served to protect the empire from the iuroads 
■ of the barbarians. ■ ■ Constantius, after ■ having em- 
ployed three years in fitting out a fieet for the 
recovery of Britain, lauded on the island, and de- 
feating the successor of Carausius who had been 
murdered, annexed it once more to the empire. 
The barbarians beyond the Danube, were efite- 
tuidly checked by Valerius, who also succeeded in 
humbling the pride of the Persian monarch Par- 
ses. Diocletian on this occasion shewed his policy, 
by adjusting the boundaries of the Persian and 
iioman empires, in a manner calculated to secure 
a lasting peace. 

The emperors now seldom visited Kome. Maxi- 
mian resided at Milan ; Diocletian at Nieomedia ; 
and tbefimperial city, thus deserted by the court* 
naturally fill into a state of debasement. The 
pretorian guards of Home, who had so often made 
and dethroned emperors, were gradually disband- 
ed, and their duties assigned to two Illyrian regi- 
ments. The senate, once the most august body 
in the Boman empire, lost all its consequence. 
The edicts, even of the most despotic emperors, 
had hitherto received the conhrmation of the se- 
nate before they became law ; but Diocletian com- 
menced a new line of policj''. Iristead of consult- 
ing them on public affairs, he and his colleagues 
adopted measures, and passed laws, on the advice 
of their own cabinet of ministers. The titles of 
consul censor, and tribune, with which the se- 
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Tiate had been in the habit of iriYesting each em- 
peror as he ascended the throne, and which, how- 
ever vain, preserved some recollection of the glories 
of the x\"publio, were discontinued ; and Diocletian. 
aSiaumeti the title of Lord. He laid aside the sim- 
ple: ^rolie' of purple.,, bj which the emperorS' had 
been distiagaished, adopted an oriental richness 
of apparel, and , even ventured to place. oB' his 
brow's . t,iiat first,' object of Eomaa scorn, and ' hate, 
■a diadem. 'Access 'to' his person. became difficult' ; 
the ' eastern . mode'' of ■' prostration ' was exacted of 
those who approached hioi' ; and hia court was fili- 
ed with.easte:ni ceremonies. Thus were the last 
remains of republican .manners banished to make 
wa<y for pomp and ostentation ; . of which the con- 
sequence', was . a great increase., of expence. The 
quadruple division of the empire rendered the ad- 
ministration complicated ; four courts required to 
■ be maintained 'Upoii an expensive scale, which led 
to a grievous increase of taxation, and to greater 
complaints on the part of the sulqects than had 
been uttered during the administration of the 
most dissolute emperors. It is not the occasional 
extortion of a despotic and extravagant Sovereign 
and his dominions, which exhausts a country, so . 
much as the steady, unrelaxed, over exactions of 
a regular and firm government. The extortions 
of the former fall upon the rich ; the demands of 
the latter grind down the poor, impoverish the 
industrious multitude, and destroy public pros- 
perity at its source. 
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Ill tli©' twentieth jear of his reign^ Bioeletiaii 
repaired to' ■■Borne with Maxiniian/a-Tid celeb rat-icl 
a triumph j''' to commemorate the various victories 
which had been obtained during their adnuiiistra- 
tio^n, ;It'-:was less magnificent than that of Aure- 
Mail and'- Probus ; but it is remarkable as liaviog 
been the tel From the foundation of t'ae city.; 
the Romans reckoned three hundred triumphs for 
■victories gained over their enemies. Tho^-e martial 
pageantries had. nourished and rewarded the: va-^ 
lour which subdued the world ; but the warlike 
spirit of the Romans was now burnt do’wn to the 
socket, and- the spirit-stirriQg-.triumphs ceased. A 
year after this spectacle, Diocletian assembled Ms 
court." in ■■ the . plains of ■N'ieomediaj a-nd voliintariij 
abdicated his throne.. He retired to a place lie 
had built at- Salona, and spent the last nine years 
of his life in strict retirement. His deelinmg 
years were^ however, embittered with many disap- 
pointments. The new plan which he traced for 
the government of the empire, proved the source 
of discord and the favourites he had raised 

to power became ungrateful ; and after hunting his 
wife .and daughter, who were Christian converts^ 
like wild beasts .through the provinces, brought 
them to a miserable end. Nor is it impossible that 
remorse for the injuries be had indicted iioou the 
-iiinoce.n.t '■Christians, inay^ have filled the, close. of : 
his life with bitter reflections. 

Diocletian abdicated the throne a. d. 305 ;froni 
that date to the year 323, that is, during eigh« 
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teea jear«^ and more especially during th© first 
niiie years, the empire presented a scene of coa* 
fusion and desolation similar to that which mark- 
ed the era of Caesar and Pompey.. The cause^ of 
•discord is .distiiictlj to -be -traced to-the.cIivisio-ii,:Of 
power among four emperorSj wkicli had been made 
by Diodetian. ]\laximian, his colleague, having 
been likewise obliged 'to abdicate, the two Caesars, 
G-alerius and Constantius assuiiied the supreme 
command, Galerius appointed, two. of ^his. ■.relatives’ 
Cffisars, while Constantins elevated his son, Con- 
stantine, to that dignity. The next year Oonstan- 
tins . expired in the. city’ of York .; and his son., as- 
sumed the higher dignity of Augustus, The son 
of the abdicated monarch Maximian also came on 
the theatre of action ; and Maximian himself, 
though now at a very advanced age, became a can- 
didate for the empire ; BO that there were,, at -one 
and the same time, six emperors, each at the head 
of a powerful army, and anxious for the destruc- 
tion of all their rivals. It would be idle to waste 
the attention of the reader by a detail of' the vari- 
ous plots and engagements , of these contending 
prioces sirisce it therefore to say, that four of 
them perished within nine years of the retirement 
of Diocletian, k^aving in the year 814, but two 
competitors for the supreme power, Constantine 
and Licinius, who soon after came to an accom- 
modation, and divided the empire between them, 
the former ruling in the West, and the latter in 
the East. Disputes broke out, between thenij 
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|iowe?erj - in th.e year 824, an4 a great battfe as 
fought at Chrjsopolis, now Scutari; iu which Lici- 
nius was completely overthrown. CoiistaiiLirie 
spared his life and allowed hiui to retire into pri“ 
vacy with an ample fortune ; but the lust of pow-er 
leading him, again to mingle in political afiiurs, 
Constantine put him to death, and became soie 


monarch of the Eoman empire. 

The most important events of this period, were 
the fiual persecution of Christianity, and then its 


establishment as the religion of the state. These ! 

events, the effects of which stretch even to the pre- j 

sent time, were crowded into the short period of 
twenty-one years. The professors or Christianity, 
as we have already narrated, had now been subject- 
ed during three centuries to successive persecu- 
tions ; but the religion of Christ so far from being 
crushed by the opposition of the public authorities, 
bad gained fresh strength from every obstacle ; and ; 

its converts, increasing in number with every j 

Tear, now formed the majority of the subjects of ! 

the empire. The ministers of the gospel had gra- ; 

dually applied themselves to the studies which i 

form a generous education, and many of them 
were among the most distinguished scholars oi 
their time ; though, it must be confessed, that the 
mixture of heathen phiiosopliv with the doctrines , 

of the gospel, served in no small degree to destroy j 

the simplicity of divine truth. The internal eco- ^ 

nomj of the Obristian Church had also acquired 
a form and consistency, which widely dificred 

i 
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from tliG sioiplo model of fclio apostles. Daring 
the forty years wliicli preceded the last perseca- 
tioDj tlie Christians had enjoyed ,a degree of re- 
pose^ which they had never experienced before : 
their number was greatly augmented ; they were 
introduC':'d into various subordinate public offices^ 
and eveu into the imperial household; and 'the 
army was hlled with Christian officers and soldiers. 
Instead of the private houses to: wMch. their wor- 
ship had been in a great measure .confiaed, they 
were emboldened to' build' spacious churches in 
some of the principal cities ofthe empire. They 
had now grown into an immense body, not by tak- 
ing up arms to defend themselves, against the un- 
just persecution of their enemies, but by adhering 
to the sublime rule of their divine Saviour, of sub- 
mitting to evil, rather than resisting it. The hea- 
then priests could not fail to perceive that idpla- 
try tottered to its base ; that the shrines of their 
gods were deserted ; and that unless^ some united 
eifortj more vigorous than, any which had been 
employed before, could be made to overthrow the 
Christian faith, the idolatrous system, on which 
they depended for their powmr and profit, must 
inevitably be annihilated. They touiid a willing 
agent in Galerius, the brutal associate o4‘ the em- 
pmmr. Diocletian had during the first eighteen 
years of his reign granted an entire toleration to 
the Christians ; and they had even proceeded to 
erect a magnificent church in the vicinity of his 
imperial residence at l^icomedia. Galerius praC" 
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■tised every 'arli to inflame him against the Chris- 
tians, and at' length p'revaiied on him to.join in,'' 
'the work of persecution. 'Buddenly an edict hos- 
tile to, the Christians, .was promiilgated.tlirougk 
the city,. A. n. 303, : the. soldiers ■ hastened to de>,. 
molish the cathedral ; and this became the sig- 
nal for the universal demolition of the Christian 
churches throughout the Eoman world. Other 
edicts, each increasing in severity, were subse- 
quently enacted, by which the books of the Chris- 
tians were sought after and burnt ; they them- 
selves were subjected to the most excruciating tor- 
tures which the ingenuity of man could devise : 
and, that none might escape, every person who 
brought a suit in a civil court was obliged to sa- 
criflce to an idol, upon an altar placedfor this pur- 
pose at the entrance of the court. Ail thepre- 
: pious- .persecutions were partial in their range,; 
but this extended over the whole empire, except 
in the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which 
were governed by Constaritius. Other persecutions 
had arisen from the feeling of hate in the rniadvS 
of the heathen ; this vras begun and carried on 
with the avowed determination of eradicating 
Christianity from the world. Eor eight years un- 
der Galerius, and two under his successor, the 
flres of persecution ceased not to blase through the 
provinces of the empire, and tens of thousands 
perished in the severest bodily tortures. Gale- 
rius, the author of these calamities, being brought 
to the brink of the grave in the year 311, by the 



operation of a most loatlisome disease, issued at 
length' an order to stay the persecution, and to res- 
tore liberty to the Clirlstiaiis 5 thousands of whom 
were now seen to crowd the public roads return- 
ing fro;ri tlieir exile, and singing songs of grati** 
tilde to Jt'liovali, their great delirerer. This was 
the last expiring eftbrt of the heathen, to root out 
tile .religion of the gospel by persecution. Wc' 
need seaix^ely saj, that Christianity triumphed 011 
this, as. on .former occasions, oyer all -the 'eiiorts of 
its enemies. - ■ "■ 

Constantine, the son of Constantins, had been- 
, educated in a love of Christian truth, by his mo- 
ther, .■ the pio'iis Helena ; but while- he possessed ■ 
only a limited and. precarious .authority, his. efforts 
for tiie relief of the Christians were necessarily 
partial In the year 812, however, after he had 
conquered his rival Zviaxentius, he and his col- 
league Licinius, granted the Christians, by a public 
edict, full power to live after their own laws. It is 
supposed that, about this time also, he embraced 
Christianity himself, and contracted a hatred for the 
idols of the lieatiien. His exertions in behalf of 
the, .Christians beearne more and more direct aocl' ' 
efiergetic, till at length, in the year 324, upon the- 
defeat and death of his colleague Liciaius, wlie 
had endeavoured to dethrone him, he published 
various edicts making Christianity the established 
religion of the Edmaa empire, and giving up to 
the Christians the deserted temples of the gods. 
'Various motives have been assigned to Constaa- 
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tioe for this' aefc,, the, most moiiientoiis/ in ifes noa* 
sequences, of any which had: transpired since Cm- 
sar overturned the republic. Perhaps Iiis motives ^ 
were, of 'a mked character. That, he, h.rmlj believ- 
ed the. great, truths of' Ghristianity, and wished to 
give ■them they'Weight'Uf public authority, there 
can he no'; doxibt; ..and one motive d:^ ay possibly 
have been his,' -attacliment ,to the , truth, ■,, .But ,a^ 
politic prince' ■like Constantine mast ■ als.o, have , 
found sufficient, motives of vvmridiy, .policy ,to' direct' 
him to the same course. 'He was swayed doubt- 
less by the consideration, that the Christians now 
formed the majority, of; his '.subjects. .He could.; 
not have been indifferent to the w’cnderfiil events 
which had pa'ssed under his own' observ.ation,'. He'^' 
had seen the whole, weight of the Eo,maii''':em|)it.e' 
brought forward :tO' crush' the" Christian faith ■;",':an(i';;; 
he had seen, .that,,,,, faith .. cpme forth, inv,igora,t,ed ' 
from the severe ,'triaL,. He^ m.us,t .have;: perceived,',' 
thst-'-all the'' ancient 'Systems^ of religious; worshifii ',' 
had been in close alliance, with .the state, not in 
opposition to it that the mfl'uen'ce of 'religion bad ' 
been 'wielded .bj/the .same hands, which .wielded, the^^' 
destin-ies of the 'state;. and that.tlie ■directors '.'of the, 
civil polity '"of .each 'kingdom were ''''in, many case's ■ 
the chief^ ministers ofreligion,'' ..But .in reference 
to the ‘Christians, die ' beheld^ a 'vast lHidj,,of ,,:,m.6 
scattered over the '.whole empire, but united to 
each; other .in the firm bonds- of a corQ,mo.n.i'ait,h,,. 
who-se ■religion was to his apprehension, totally , 
'.disconnected from the state. He fouad them go- ■ 






erned by their own laws, and under fclie direction 
'f a iiierarcliy w^ith. whose appointment, the ci?il 
.uthorities had no interference. While be felt 

body would speed!- 
the remnants of idolatry,. die .could' not; 

had no influence; 


conviriced that this growing 
ly destro; 

blit- perceire that the emperor 
'oYer it," blit in, reference 'to cml; matters. He 
determiQed therefore to incorporate Christianitj 
with the state, and to giro it the ascenda;ncy over 
every other creed, on condition; that. he should be 
placed ' at ' the head ■ of the ■ Church.. Christianity , 
was accordingly made the law of tiie land ; 
Christians' bad a preference giYen them in regard ^ 
of all oSices,' civil and military | and Constantine 
assumed the chief place ia.„the: Christian comtnii- 
.nity, and issued edicts'.for destroying the temples 
of the "heatlieii, 'and pro.hibiting sacriflces. ^ And 
it is' a reina,rkable fact, that while Christiani^jf 
made its way. triumphantly . through three cen- 
■ turies of the .most deadly persecutions to which 
any religion has ever; been exposed, -one hun- 
dred years afLer the support .^of. 'Govemment had 
been 'Witlidraw-n" from .'the 'Eoman ' idolatry, it 
disappeared from the face of the earthy and has 
never since been Cible to rear its head. 

The forty years of repose which the Christians hJad. 
eiiioved before the last 'persecution, had given, rise 
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by Constantine. The possession of i;^orklk pm?.’ 
01*, -wealth,, and lionoiir, destroyed the geiiuinG. 
spirit of the gospel, and introduced those radical 
corruptions into the Church, which ended in the 
gloom of the dark ages, during which Christiandy 
appeared anything but the holy, spotless religion 
which Christ delivered to men 5 and it was not tul 
twelve hundred years after the age ot Constautine,. 
'that, ak the- glorious period of the reiormalioiij it 
was 'refined from its dross and begafi to appear 
again in its original lustre.. The religion wliicli had 
withstood the storms of so many parseeuti'ms lost 
its purity ■ in the siinshiite- of worldly prosperity. 
Although ■ -therefore the , establishment of Chris- 
tianity by Cbiis'tantine'wvas a signal triiiroph QTer 
the idolatry of the ancient world, yet w*s cannot 
but- join in the exclamation of the greatest poet 
of modern Italy : 0 Constantine of how many 

evils has not thy fatal gift been the parent !’* 
Constantine, when he became sole emperor, wa& 
in his "thirty-fiftli year, prudent in council, inde- 
fatigable " in busines^s, bold in war.- . He reigned 
alone" after the destruction, of -all his rivals, thir- 
teen years, froni ' A. nitro- 

■ duced- the most momentous changes in to. the go- 
Ternment of the eaipire.. Aiijong these, we,, have al- 
ready spoken of his festablishment ' of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Partly in connection with this 
change, partly that the residence 01 the emperor 
might be nearer to the scene of clanger from the 
irruptions of the barbarians on the 'Danube, and 
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of ti'ie Persians on the Euphrates, he removed tlic-f 
seat of goTermneiife from Eoiiie to ByzantiuiUj on 
the site of wliieli he erected a city, which eonti* 
niies to be called after him, ConstaBtiiiopie* B is 
diSkiilt; to decide, whether the city of Constaii* 
tiiie, or that of Mesander the Great, be most ad** 
vaiitageouslj situated for empire and commerce. 
Coiastantinople, placed on the conSnes of Europe 
and iisia,- with the EuxinO: sea -oil: one side, and 
the Mediterraoean on the other, appears to be 
formed by nature for the capital and centre of a 
great empire* Constantine proceeded in solemn 
procession to lay the foundation of this city, des- 
tined to be the mistress of the East. The resour- 
ces of the empire were at his command, and a 
magnificent city adorned with splendid palaces,, 
with baths, with public office®, seminaries, and 
abqye all with Christian churches,, arose on, the 
banks of the Bosphorus, as if by the wand of a 
magician. To contribute to its emb'eliishment;, 
other cities w^ere stripped of their paintings and 
sculptures, the works of the immortal masters of 
Greece ; while the noblest buildings in the empire 
w^ere pulled dowm, to contribute their columns 
and intablatures of esquisite workmanship. Great 
privileges were held out to settlers; the senators 
were invited from Borne ; and the same im- 
lounities which had been successively bestow^ed 
on the old, w^ere granted to ,the new capital. The 
erection of Constantinople, and the' removal to it 
of the Court, gave a blow to the importance and 
Tabt II. E 
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dignity of the eternal eityj as Home was called# 
which it never recorered... , 

Constantine in his new residence^ far removed 
from all the recollections of the Eooiau Republic, 
completed those changes in the goveriinieiit whicli^ 
Piocletian had begun. He divided the Roman 
empire afresh^ throwing all the provinces into 
four prefectures ; the prefectures into dioceses ^ 
the dioceses into provinces. He multiplied the 
officers of his court, and like Diocletian laid 
aside the simplicity of the Eomau purple? for the 
splendours of an. eastern inonarcli. For this ex- 
pensive system of government, new taxes were 
invented, and the old improved ; the land tax was 
collected with more regularity and severity ; iiii-n 
posts were levied* upon articles of trade, and a 
new revenue was created by the obstruction of 
commerce; while the voluntary offerings which 
had been made to the emperors, were coiiforteci 
into a permanent cess. So decided were th© 
changes which h© introduced, that the empire no 
longer appeared the same. 

. As Constantine was now the head not only of the 
state but of the church also, he proceeded to remodel 
it, so as to suit the system of policy wliicli he had 
established in the civil governmeni The four pre- 
lates of Eome, Constantinople, Antioch, and Alex- 
aodria, were “raised in dignity above, their bre- 
thren, and styled pairiarclis ; after these cam© 
emrchs^ who had the spiritual charge of several 
provinces. In a lower grade were the 
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who ruled o?er a single province ; and under 
them in regular gradation,, the areMuIio^s aud 
MsIwjm. Over the whole church the emperor him- 
self presided ; and it was not long before an op» 
portunitj was afforded him of exercising ^his con- 
trolling power. 

Baring the three preceding centuries, various 
heresies had grown up in the Christian Clmrcbj 
through the departure of uts' professors from tha 
integrity of the doctrine delivered in the New Tes- 
tament, and the corruption of its purity by the 
introduction of a false philosophy. Some have 
reckoned up nearly two hundred heresies within 
this period ; but the great- body of Christians con- 
tinued firm in their attachment to the fundamental 
truths of the gospel. About the beginning of the 
'iburth century, soon after the close of the last per- 
aecutioB, Arius of Alexandria, promulgated some 
heterodox opinions regarding the divinity of Christ, 
which were embraced by many of the prelates. A 
schism was thus introduced into the church, which 
long continued to destroy its peace, and which led 
to mutual persecutions of the most violent and dis« 
graceful character. In order, if possible, to heal 
these dissensions, Constantine convened, by his own 
imperial authority, a general council of bishop sand 
others at Nice, in Bitliynia. The prelates, travelling 
at the public expense, hastened from the most 
distant parts of the empire to this city. The as- 
sembly was opened by Constantine in person, who 
presided at its deliberations, and gave the sanction 
F S ' 
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o! the imperial, authority to its decisioua. The 
question regarding the divinity of Christ was warni^ 
!y debated ; the orthodox triumphed over their 
adversaries, and a creed called the Mcene creed,, 
was drawn up, in which were embodied the doc« 
'■trines of 'Christian truth, as believed by the ma- 
jority of the council Those who subscribed it, 
eontiiiued in the emperor’s favour ; those who re- 
jected it,. . were ^ banished. 

The empire during the fourteen years of Con- 
stantine’s sole reign enjoyed great tranquillity, 
and was disturbed only by one war with the G-oths, 
which terminated favourably for the Eomaiis. But 
although there was much splendour, and even vi- 
gour, in the administration of Constantine, the 
empire was silently yielding to decay ; and those- 
virtues which could alone have preserved it, were 
gradually undermined by luxury and effemmacy. 
The latter years of Constantine were stained, 
among other crimes, with the murder of his inno- 
cent son. He died a. d. S37, at the age of sixty- 
four, near Kcomedia. He is among the few men to 
whose lot it has fallen to accomplish a mighty re- 
volution in human affairs, and to give birth to 
changes of w^hich tlie effects are felt to a distant 
age. 
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Secmos'5. . 

Co-iMtardiui,, anil OottstWAS—Sidimi S 

<.q,aiilMi, aud haired of ChnAnity—Jonm-Valaai- 
>-„'(!% and VvJe-ius—Irmptimi of the 2^' 

■JodnytUc Great— Takrdinian the Second— Final Sbrialon. 
■,t the Fnpirc-Slais of Christicaiit!/ in the Fourth Cinfury. 

* Consfcautine left tiiree sons, Constantiae, Coa- 

' ritantius, and Constans, the eldest twentr-oae, the 

' youngest, seventeen ; and also a numerous famuy 

of relatives. These youths who had been bred in 
the lap of lusury, though totally unworthy to suc- 
ceed so great a prince as Constantine, were elevated 
to the throne by their father’s will and the voice 
of the troops, and commenced their reign by ^ 
s perfidious massacre of all their relatives, eseepi- 

their two cousins. Gall us and Julian. They taen 
proceeded to divide the empire among each other ; 
Constantine obtained the new capital, ^the adja- 
cent provinces, and a certain pre-eminence in 
rank ; Constantius received Thrace and the Last ; 
Constans, Italy, Africa and Western Illyricam. 
Three years however had scarcely elapsed betore 
Constantine, complaining that be had received an 
inadequate share of territory, marched against 
his brother Constans, but was defeated and slain 
on which Constans, added the whole of his do- 
’liinions to his own, excluding his elder brother 
from all share in the spoil. He continued to go- 
vern two-thirds of the Eoman world for ten years, 

^ with little credit to himself or advantage to his 

subjects, and in the year 350 was slain by one of 
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Ms own generals, Magnentins, wbo assumed lie 
purple,, and sent to Constantins, to propose an 
equal division of the empire. The proposal was 
rejected with scorn ; and it became necessary to 
settle the disjDute with the sword. The troops on 
both sides met in the plains adjacent to Mursa, a 
city in Hungary, and a battle of unusual fury en» 
sued ; in which, though Constantins lost the 
Sower of bis veteran army, the usurper was de- 
feated-’ ■■ He-fied from the field of action, and .re™ 
crnited bis troops, but finding success hopeless, 
fell on his -own sword, and expired. Constantins 
now ■, became -sole .master, of , the. 'Eom an ■ empire, 
85S,;.,.-sevente.en years, after the death of his 
father. 

Bis reign, from bis first accession to power, 
A: D. 337, to the period of bis death, 361, was dis* 
tinguished by constant hostility with Sapor, the 
powerful king- of Persia ; whose efforts .were direct- 
ed to the recovery of the five provinces east of the 
Tigris which Galeriiis had wrested from the king" 
dom forty years before. Nine successive battles 
were 'fought with various success ; the strong cifcy 
of Nisibis, was at one time besieged by Sapor 
with^ great vigour, but he was repulsed with igno- 
miny; .the city of Aniida, however, after an obsti- 
nate defence of seven ty-three days, fell into his 
hands and was reduced to ashes. The capture 
cost Mm thirty thousand of his best troops, and 
constrained him to give up the idea of penetrating 
farther Into the Eooian territories. 
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Tlse acts of Coastantius after he became sole em- 
peror, are little worthy of record. He promoted 
his eoTisin Gallus to the post of Cffisar, aad then 
put him to death on account of liis presumption. 
He visited the ancient capital but once during his 
reign ; and as a raemorial of his visit bestowed on 
it an obelisk, consisting of a single block of mar- 
ble 115 feet in length, which had once adorned 
the temple of the sun in Egypt, and hadbeea^ 
brought ' from thence at an immense ekpence of 
labour and money. During his conflict with 
Magnentius, he bad invited the barbarous Ger- 
mans to settle in Gaul, on their engaging to op- 
pose that usurper; but he found it far easier to 
invite, than to expel them. With the view of get- 
ting rid of these intruders, he appointed his cousin 
.Julian to command in Gaul. Julian, commonly 
known by the iiaine of the 'A])Ost(^te^ was a jouDg 
tTiSLU of eminent abilities and great- snbtiltyj who 
endeavoured to form his eharacter after the model 
of the ancient heroes. That which has giyen cele* 
brity to ' his naraej ho weveiTj. is the peculiar hatred 
he manifested to the Cllristi'an religion. His exer- 
tions in Gaul were eminently successful ; he not 
only expelled the harbarians who hadsettled in it, 
but in three campaigns crossed the Ebine and car- 
ried the %Tar into their own country. Constantins 
at length became jealous of his renown, and or- 
dered him to send a number of Ms best regiments 
to the East to join him. The troops refused to 
move, and demanded that Julian should assume 



'the purple. Consfcantias no sooner heard of this 
re?olt of the troops, and of the elevation of his 
cousin, than he prepared his troops for action. 
Julian marched with incredible speed to meet liim ; 
and the two armies wanted but a. few days’ iiiareli 
to come in sight of each other, when Constantius 
was carried off by a fever in Cilicia, after a reign 
of twenty 4p.ur years. 

Julian was immediately acknowledged emperofu 
His reign, which lasted but twenty months, was 
distinguished by his attempt to restore idolatry 
and root nut Christianity, and by his Persian 
campaign. His hatred of Christianity, in wbieli 
he had been educated, knew no bounds, and he 
spared no pains to eradicate it. If lie did not re- 
kindle the' fires of persecution, it was simply be- 
cause of the ill success which had attended all the 
attempts of former emperors, to put down Chris- 
tianity' by force. He expelled the Christians from 
all offices of state, took away their lands, and ex“ 
eluded their children from the sclioois of elegant 
literature ; while at the same time he employed 
his pen during his brief reign in writing against 
them. Out of spite to the Christians, he also in- 
vited the Jew| to re-build their temple at Jerusa- 
lem ; but the attempt proved abortive. He was 
led to engage in the Persian war, partly to revenge 
the injuries which Sapor had indicted on the Eo- 
mans, « and ' partly by a wish to rival the exploits 
of Alexander the Great. Contrary to the advice 

his best, generals, he burnt- his fleet after he had 
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■crossed tlie Tigris, and penetrated into the enemy’s 
country, under the condacfc of a deserter whose 
object was to betray him. As he was passing 
tiiroiigli a dangerous defile, the Persian caxalry 
fell npon his troops, and he himself was killed by 
an arrow, not far from the spot which had proved 
so fatal to Crassus four centuries before. 

The position of the Bo man army was now pen- 
Ions in the extreme. Without provisions ^ pr 
'Jiiides, at a long distance from their own irontier, 
'Lrrounded on all sides by a vigilant and bold 
eneiiav, there seemed little chance of escape. The 
dav after the death of T ulian, the troops electec. 
Jovian emperor, a man of unimpeachable morals 
and piety. Under his command, the troops retreated, 

though with extreme difficulty, to the bank ot the 
Tigris, followed by the victorious army of Sapor. 
dAn attempt to cross the stream having proved 
inefiectual, Jovian listened to the proposals of 
the Persian monarch, and consented to relinquish 
the five disputed provinces, as the price of saiety 
iur his army. This was the first instance in which 
the liomaus during a thousand years had relin- 
quished by compulsion any province which had 
been incorporated with their aominions j and the 
degradation was bitterly felt throughout the em- 
pire. But the disgrace in this case does not attach 

to Jovian, who saved a Roman army from aoni- 
hiiation, by the sacrifice of provinces which it 
was no longer possible to preserve, but to Julian, 
who had madly engaged in this fatal expedition^ 
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Jo?ianwasa Christian; duriiig bis sliort reign ol 
eight monfehsj Christianity again became the pre« 
dominant creed, and to use the words of an his- 
torian hostile to Christianity, as soon as the 
smile 01 rojal patronage was withdrawn, the 
genius of paganism, which had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrevo- 
cably in the dust.” 

After the death of Jovian, a, n. 864, the Eo- 
man world remained ten days without a master, 
wnen Valeutinian, an able general, and a Cliris- 
lian, was elected. He immediately nominated his 
brother Valens his colleague, to whom he allotted 
the East, with Constantinople for his residence, 
reserving for himself the western provinces of the 
empire, with Milan as the seat of his government* 
The city of Eome had now ceased to be inhabit- 
ed, and was scarcely even visited, by the emperors. 
Talentinian governed for twelve years, from 804 
to 376, with vigour and prudence. Tie was a man 
of great courage and talent, and was engaged dur- 
ing his whole reign, in repelling the inroads of 
the barbarians along the entire European frontier 
of the Eoman empire. Though cruel by nature, 
he granted a universal toleration in religious mat- 
ters to ail liis subjects, both heathen and Chris- 
tian, Arian and orthodox. The basest act of his 
reign was the murder of his faithful and able 
general Theodosius, tlirough whose talents lie had 
recovered Britain and Africa. Tie died while en- 
gaged in an expedition against the barbarians, and 
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iefti llie throne of the TS'esfc to his son Gratiaiij 
then seventeen, a youth of mild and amiable man- 
ners, who shared his government -with Hs infant 
brother Yalentinian, usually called the Second. 

Meanwhile events of the deepest importance to 
th.e Eoman empire arose in the dominions^ of 
Talens. The Goths under their renowned king 
Hermanrie, were in quiet possession of the coun- 
try which stretched from the Baltic to the Enxine 
sea, when a sudden irruption of the Huns, a new 
race of savages, changed the aspect of affairs, and 
hastened the downfal of the Eoman Empire. The 
Huns were from the wilds of Scythia, a people of 
Mogul extraction, of the fiercest aspect, and most 
barbarous manners, who had already broken in 
upon the empire of China. Some internal com- 
motion, of which we have no record, drove a con- 
siderable body of them in search of a new settle- 
ment on the north-eastern corner of Bnrope, then 
inhabited by the Goths. As the Goths were un- 
able to stem the tide of this irruption, part of 
them submitted to these barbarians; bat the 
greater part, convinced that there could be no 
safety till the broad Danube was interposed be- 
tween them and the Huns, advanced with their 
wives, children, and property, to the banks of that 
stream, and implored Valens to receive them un- 
der the protection of the empire, and to allot them 
the vacant lands in Thrace, promising faithfully to 
defend that frontier against other barbarians. Ta- 
iens hesitated long, but at length granted their 
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; aoa a million of »oths were thus intro 
dneed into the empire, and disarmed. Tlie manage, 
menfe of this multitude, frantic through hunger 
and despair, ■sras a task of no common difficulty 
yet it was entrusted to the basest agents. TIic 
wretches whd were appointed to eondnet the ar- 
rangements with the Goths, studying onlv their 
own aditantage, sold them the vilest provisions at 
enormous prices, deprived them of their wealth, 
their property, and finally of their daughters, whom 
the Goths were obliged to sell into prostitution to 
procure food. Exasperated to madness by this 
treatment, starving as they were amidst the wealth 
and plenty of a luxuriant province, they deter- 
mined at length to seek for revenge. Their na- 
tional banner was unfurled, their troops embodied, 
and they came to battle with their oppressors, and 
gained the yietoryy Thrace 

were speedily blighted with devastation ; and 
I'aiens, roused at length to a sense ’of his danger, 
determined to combat the million of strangers 
whom he had incautiously admitted into the bo- 
som of the empire. An indecisive battle was fought 
at Salices j the Goths invited across the Danube 
a fresh sw'arm of their own nation ; and a portion 
of the Huns also hastened to .share in the plunder 
of the empire. Valens marched out of Constan- 
tinople to encounter this host, and though en- 
treated to wait for the auxiliaries which liis nephew 
Gratian was bringing up, rushed headlong into 
action on the plains of Adrianople. , Tiie Eomau 
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army "vras entirely routed ; two-tliirds of tlia troops 
fell on the Held of battle, and Yalatis: himself was 
slain. Snell a defeat, and so great a carnage, the 
Somans bad not esperieiiced since the battle of 
Caiirnn, Toe profincea of the East were now at tlie 
iiiercj of these barbarians ; and they laid siege to 
the cities of Adrianople and Constantinople, but to 
take a fortified city was beyond their skill They 
were obliged therefore to content themselTes with 
desolating the districts, which lay between the 
sliores of the Susioe and the confines of Italy. 

Gratian was on his way to relieve his uncle, when 
he heard of the fatal issue of the battle of Adria« 
liople. Consulting the public welfare, rather than 
Ills private interest, he. raised to the throne of 
Valens, Theodosius, a Spaniard by birth ; who,, 
though then living in obscurity, was known to be 
a xnan of the most eralted merit. To him he com- 
mitted the arduous government of the East, while 
he reserved for himself the provinces of the West, 
Theodosius conducted the Gothic war with the 
greatest prudence and success. The late defeat 
bad broken the spirit of the Koman troops. In 
order to inspire them with confidence, the emperor 
always avoided a battle, seized every opportunity 
to harass the barbarians, to cut off their sup- 
niies, and to sow discord among them and four 
years after the death of Valens, the Goths were 
brought to submit to the Roman power. They 
were settled quietly in the provinces, ■ their im- 
mediate wants were supplied by a distribution -of 
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€om, their future comforts secured by an 
exemption from tribute. Shorty thousand of their 
bravest warriors were received into the luOinan 
army, and to them was now committed the task- 
of defending the frontiers of the empire. By 
these expedients^ the dictate of necessity^ nofc 
the result of choice, was the storm, excited by the 
irruption of the G"oths,^ dispelled jbut it was easy 
to foresee, that beneath this apparent security lay 
the germ of future commotions, that the welfare 
of the empire was irretrievably compromised, and 
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eijjoj tlie dominion of Africa, and Western 
lilyrmm. If Maximus liad cantenfeed himself with 
these ample domains, he might 'ha-Ye reigned in 
peace ; but he co?eteii those which had been allot- 
ted to Yaleiitinian, crossed the Alps, and captured 
Milan the capital, more howeYer by treachery 
than by valour,, The young emperor led, and 
all Italy submitted to the usurper. Theodosius 
Hjiding that no treaties could bind Maximus, march- 
ed against him wdtii a large force composed chiedy 
cf the Goths and Huns who had been received in- 
to pay, and trained in the Eoman discipline. Maxi- 
mus was defeated and perished. Theodosius, thus 
master of the world, would have been excusable 
had he :retained the entire, sovereignty in his. own, 
Isancls ; but he .acted a nobler part, and seating 
Valentinian on the throne at Milan, restored to him 
all the territories which Maximus had wrested from 
him. Before the young emperor, however, had 
attained his twentieth year, he was.murdered by his 
own general of cavalry, - a., b. -SB??., and Theo.dosius 
Irom this period became sole emperor. ^ His con- 
. duet was in . every instance, '.wise,-. -prudent, ..and, 
honourable. If on one occasion he yielded to the 
impulse of revenge, on the revolt of the noble city 
of Theasaionica, and put many thousands of the 
citizens to death, he manifested deep and sincere 
repentance. The principles of Christian truth 
were Srmly rooted in his mind, and brought forth 
the most satisfactory fruit. He defended the empire, 
yarroimded as it W'US with innumerable foes, more 
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Hs wisdom .fcbati by actual war* Ke arrec^ted 

for a time the rapid progresss of decay, in the moul- 
dering empire of the Cmsare ; and if, in imitation ot 
the esample of Gratian. in. his own case, he had 
bequeathed the seeptre to the _ most worthy, the 
fabric of Eoman grandeur might still have been 
preserved for some time longer. But with paternai 
weakness he appointed as his successors his own 
two sous Arcadius and Honorius, youths brought 
up in luxury, a-nd unfit for the throne. Haying 
bestowed the empire of the East on Arcadius, and 
that of the "West on Honorius, he died in the year 
395, three years after he had became sole emperor. 

The genius of Eome expired with Theodosias. 
He .was the last monarch who ruled over the whole 
Eoman empire ; the last who led the Eoman armies 
into the field. The empire which he divided among 
his sons, was never re-united. Within seventy 
years after this event, the Western empire, overaun 
by the barbarians of the north, was broken up into ' 
fi-agments, and the ground-work was laid of the 
present European monarchies ; while the Eastern 
empire at Constantinople continued to drag on an 
inglorious existence for a thousand years. 

The history of the Christian church during the 
neriod which elapsed between the establishment of 
the faith by Constantine, and the final division of 
the empire, is suCSciently gloomy. The smiles of 
power fostered a tone of worldly mindedness with- 
in the church, totally incompatible with the spirit 
of the gospel j its dignitaries became proud, Inxu- 
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rior.s and hauglity ; a^d the luxury displayed iu 
the household of Daraasus, bishop of. Home, was 
exceeded only by that of the ifupersal court, and 
afforded a pernicious example to other ecclesiastics. 
Tarious heresies sprung up, particularly in the 
East, iu that rank soil which gave birth to almost 
all the wild religious speeuiations of that age- 
But the most popular and pernicious heresy of 
tliis century was that of Arius ; and as the secular 
power was now employeu to upuold or extermi- 
nate religious opinions, a savage character was 
given to the dissensions occasioned by this schism. 
Soa'm of the emperors espoused the doctrines of 
Arius, and raised such persecutions against the 
orthodox, as to recall the memory of the last pagan 
.persecutions. Others, again, embraced the Nicene 
creed, and used every effort to root out Arianism, 
Theodosius, the - Great, in particular, applied him- 
self so strenuously to this object, as almost to eia- 
dicate Arianism, from the East. To the shame of 
the Christians was it asserted by tbeir enemies, 
that when they ceased to be persecuted by the. 
heathen, they turned their rage against one an- 
' ' other. 

This age was also marked by a very general 
departure from the doctrines of the New Testa- 
ment. The spirit of the gospel was smothered 
under a load of idle ceremonies ; and those errors 
I which rob Christianity of its divine pnergy had 

already discovered themselves in this early period. 
To these we shall not advert at present, but, as 
i Pap/h IT- ^ 
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we proceed down the stream of history^ notice 
them more distinctly w’“lieri they become matured 
into general practice. In lacfc^ by the close of the 
fourth century, Christianity had become so coui- 
pietely disfigured by hiiinari invention:-, of 'which 
the object was, not to promote the glory of God, 
but to secure power and riches to its ministers, 
that little of its original features cuuld be dicicern- 
ed. Yet were there not wanting, even in that de- 
generate age, men who boldly professea the truth, 
defended and illustrated it by their writings, and 
of whom many adorned it by their practice. Atha- 
nasius, the great champion of the orthodox creed ; 
Ambrose, who . refused to admit to the sacrament 
the great . Theodosius, in consequence of the wan- 
ton massacre of Thessalonica ; the eloquent Gre- 
gory ; the learned Jerome ; Basil, justly surnarned 
the Great ; Chrysostom, a man of the noblest geni- 
us ; Lactantius, the purest Batia writer among the 
fathers, and the far renowned Augustin, shed a 
lustra over the Christian church of the fourth ceii- 


Christiajiity fostered by the power aad influence 
of the emperors, spread rapidly through the em- 
pire. The cause of idolatry became daily more and 
more hopeless; the altars were deserted, and the 
heathen sacrifices ceased. Yet amidst this gene- 
ral defection, one body, and that the highest of 
that age, the Roman senate, still continued to pro- 
fess heathenism. But in the year 388 , in a lull 
meeting of its members, Theodosius, the emperor, 
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put tlie question. Wiiether the worship of Jupiter 
or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Eorxiaos ? On a regular division, Jupiter was eon- 
lier.iiief], and the Christian i ait h was adopted, oy 
the successors of Scipio, and Caesar, and feicex’o. 
The senate proceeded farther to proscribe general- 
ly the worship of idols,; a,iid thus the siiperstitioiis 
of heatheidsm, c>f wiiicli for six hnnared years tnc 
hloaifiii se.aate had' been, the ■ chief .■ stay, now re- 
ceived their death blow from that body. It was 
ill' this ,eenttiry, also, that the-distant regions of 
:Ethio,pia and Ceorgia', received 'the gospel In 
,i3-aiil, t'lie veBerable Martin,- bishop of :Tours, la- 
hoiired' witl;i,'grea^^ .success in-,' the conY8r3,io,n. ot th,e 
natives. ’The 6rpth,s were,. the first of the Grernian 
nations which embraced the doctrines -.of , Christ 
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■ CHAP. Tin. ' 

' A. B. Bdo^Shh ’ ' 

EPOCH SIS:TH : — FSOM THE DISS0E1:JT!:0B of the ROMAN EM' 
PIEE TO THE -HEATH OF CHAKLFuMAGNE. 

_ : ■ " 8sox. 1. 

TMty of Ike Mmmn- Mmplre I)roIccu--The Empire— 

, Provinces allotted to the Wederu a,ul Eadcni EDiptre — Ho- 
voriiLS — SfUicko— Irrupt im of iJtc OoiJis under A lark— 
Flight of Honor ins — Battle of FoUeniia — Ikfcat of A lark 
-r-Ravenna made the Capital — Irruption of the Akim, the 
Biievi mid Burgmidians—tlieir defeat — iSfliicho hiurdtml 
hi EfMoriiis-^AlarHC inmdes jtaly md hcAega lumc thim 
t’miesSa'chof Roirnhy tlte-Gotlis— Progress of the Goths, the 
' Biirgmidimis and Suetd—Biaicof Gaid — of Britain — ikruh 
of Jlomrius — Valeiitinlan the ///. — lEtius amt Boniface . — 
Gemcric invades and conrpuers Africa— Ikcippearmce of the 
■ Ilms tmder Atilla—Ee -pours down on Gaul—.Bctitle of 
Chalons — Defeat of [the llum— Foundation of Venice — 
Atilia marches against rdreal and Death — 

Valcrdbiim -munlers BtiUcho— Generic plunders Rome— 
The last nine Ernpctors—Aifgusfuhis—EcfincUon of ih: 

■ Empire hy ; Odoacer. 

The'eO'UTse of- history which has forsexeral ceo- 
' tarres- moved 'in the individnal current of the 'E d- 
man empire,’ wilt now branch out into various 
streams. Prom the 'first conquests of the Romarus 
beyond the limits of Italy, to tlie death of the lat’t 
sole emperor Theodosius, for six lumdred years, 
the History of. Borne was the History of the 
World.. The,' unity of that maguitlceot empire i/ 
B.qw” broken,; an,d from its fragments we perceive 
the gradual formation of various kingdoms, We 
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iia?e now to trace the swarming- of the O-ermanic 
hive, tlie irruption anh settlamect-bf the oortliem 
barbarians in the European provinces of the empire* 
who founded upon the ruins of Homan giaBdtui 
the modern monarchies of Christendom. With so 
wide a prospect before us, we shall be constraiiisd 
to avoid detail, and passing more rapidly from emi- 
ncnee to exninencej to dwell only on the more p^ro- 
iTiineiit points of Modern History. 

Tue division which Theodosius made of the ItO- 
man empire, was liuaL But though the Eastern 
Empire gradually contracted in its limits, suDSiSi.- 
ed for more than a thousand years after the ^se- 
paration, wdiile that of the west was extinguished 
within a hundred years of that event, it is this lat- 
ter branch whfeh claims superior importance. It 
embraces the history of Modern JEliwope^ and the 
progress of thos^ tribes, who, issuing from the 
north in, a state of the wildest barbarisoi, heave 
attained, through the refinement of learning and 
civilization, and the elevation of Christian morals, 
the foremost station in the world. To the^ revo- 
lutions in the. provinces of the Western Empire, 
therefore, will the attexition of the reader be more 
particularly drawn. In this section propose 
to trace the final struggles of the Homan empire 

ill the west. • - ^ _ 

The various provinces of the empire were divid- 
ed with great impartiality between the two sori» 
cl Theodosius. To Arcadiiis in the east were as- 
signed Thrace, Asia Minorj Syria and Egypt? Du* 
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extent of Greece. Stilieho marched rrith an army 
to repel the invaders, and blockaded their camp ; 
bat Alarie, with hia accustomed shill, suddenly 
burst through the lines of the besiegers, and 
escaped. Meanwhile the weak and foolish mmis- 
tera' <d' Arcadius, vexed at the appearance of a 
Yv’estern army in a province which had been allot- 
ted to the Eastern empire, in a moment ot inaam- 
tv, tooiv the barbarian under their protection, and 
clothed him with the ciiaracter of Imperial Gene- 
ral in lilvriam. Stilieho, confounded at this petty 
feeling of jealousy, which could stoop' to patronize 
even the common enemy of both empires, returneU 
to Italv. Alarie, as might have beeu expected, use 
his new power only to prepare for fresh aggres- 
.ions, and in the year A. u. 400, crossed the Alps 
and marched upon Milan, then the residence ot 
Honorlus. The feeble emperor abandoned tlie 
defence of . Italy to Stilieho. and hastened with a 
icTur train of menials to cross the Alps and sees a 
refu.'.e in Southern Gaul. He had not proeeedea 
farther than Asia when Alarie came up with him, 
and instantly formed the siege of the city, ba- 

Pcho, bent on the safety of Italy and of the empe- 
ror, to which he was willing to sacrifice the in- 
terett-s of the more remote provinces, recalled the 
troops from the Rhine, from Gaul, and even from 
R'it'aiu With these forces he advanced to the. 

of his master, and surrounding the Goths m 
ihttr o'vn camp., reduced them to extremities 
Alarie was obliged to ^ve battle, on the plains o 
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Polleiitias BUd was entirely defeated. StilieliOj 
who eo-nsidered that the departure of this barba-* 
rous horde could not be purchased at too dear a 
price, oifered Akric money; and the Gotlij from 
the love of gold and the fear of a second eneomi- 
ter, agreed to evacuate Italy, Hon .'rias and his 
victorious general entered Borne in triumph a. d. 
404, and were received with accliimations by a 
senate and a people who had not seen their em- 
peror more than three times in the previous hun- 
dred years. Games were celebrated with beeomiog 
splendour ; and Honorius embraced the opportu- 
nity of abolishing the barbarous combats of gla- 
diators, that remnant of Boman idolatry, which 
all the influence of Christianity had, till this time, 
been unable to eradicate. 

Honorius had been too sensibly frightened at 
Milan, to trust himself again within its walls, and 
determined to seek some place of greater security. 
He selected Eavenna, an obscure, town, cm the 
shores of the Adriatic, a few miles from the estu- 
ary of the Po. This place, which, was natural Ij 
strong through the morasses that surrounded it, 
rendered by fortifications the most impregnable 
fortress in Italy ; and to this fort, the ignoble 
successor of the Cjesars, the ruler of the Western 
v;orld retired, and, abandoning the cares of empire 
to his ministers, devoted -his life to lujuriant re- 
pose. 

A year or two after this event, a horde of Van- 
dakj Alans, Suevi, and Burgundians, issuing from 
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the norfcb of Germany to the nuraber of 400,000^ 
Mjrosised.. the ..'B pareuiag their course 

across the Alps, laid waste the plains of Itah% and 
kid siege to Florence. The trembling inhabitants 
3'gaia looked' for' deliverancd to -Sdlicho butthe 
empire 'Was reduced to -such a state ot. ij\eako6Sb,, 
that with every eil'ort he could assemble an aim} 
of only 40 000 men. With these he besieged 
iiadagaisus, their chief, in his own camp ; famine 
soon began to prey on that vast multitude of bar- 
barians ; pestilence followed in its train ; and the 
army, reduced to the last extremity, submitted to 
Sr.ilicho, Eadagaisus; the leader, was beheadeo, 
and-' many captives 'were sold for slaves ; bat a 
re dimant of nearly 100,000 men, marching west- 
ward, fell upon the defenceless provinces of Gaul, 
sacked the nmat nourishing cities, and turned the 
fields into a desert. From this country they never 
returned; but formed a permanent, settlenieut in 
gout'b eastern Gaul, and then crossing the Pvren* 
neef"“, overspread the whole ol bpain. From tbk 
event may be dated the separation' of the countries 
west of the Alps from the dominion of Home. 

The Court of Honorlus at Eavenna wus now 
sunk into such a depth of proiligac}^ that at the 
ifistigatioii of his base flatterers, he consented, 
A. I). 408, to the murder of StiEchn, the hero who 
had twice saved the empire, the only man capable 
of defending it from the dangers which menaced 
it. The murder of this illustrious general and 
statesman, is one of the few events that has 



rescued the reign of tliis poor* weak prince from 
oblivion. Alaric, who sfcill hovered on the coniines 
of'Italjj BO sooner heard that the great Stilicho 
was no more, than dismissing aii fear, he rushed 
down on the plains of Italy with his ruthless bar- 
barians and laid siege to Kome. Eome was still 
the £rst city in the world. It was de leaded by 
wails, twenty-three miles in circumference and 
contained a million and a quarter of inhabitants. 
3ts nobles were still in the enjoyment of bound- 
less wealth, and possessed estates in the country, 
equal iu magnitude to those of the first iiobles 
in Britain at the present day. For six hundred 
atid seventeen years, since the memorable descent 
of Hannibal, no foreign enemy had ventured to 
appro"ich its fortifications. To this city Alanc 
now laid siege. The haughty patricians were at 
first astonished at the insolence of a barbarian wdio 
Irad dared to invest the mistress of the world, but 
they were soon reduced to humbler thoughts by 
the approach of fajiiioe. provisions were per- 
mitted to enter the city ; the poor died by thou- 
sands of starvation, and their putrid carcases in- 
flicted on- the city the horrors of pestilence. The 
rich bartered their gold and jewels for the meanest 
food. Driven at length to despair, the senators 
sent to hnplore thd compassion of Alaric. The 
haughty barbarian replied that he would leave 
them nothing save their lives ; but gradually mi- 
tigating his demands, he agreed to break up his 
camp and retire, on receiving a sum equal to 
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sixty 4wo raaiinda of gold, and three Imiidred and 
aeveaty-ilve iiiaurids of silver. With this ransoiii 
1 l 3 inarched from liorae towards - B^avenn a, and 
eiidearoiired to negotiate with Hunorius ; but this 
pre-emiuentij foolish monarch treated him with 
tsucik iiimlence, that Alaric, in 409, again inarched 
I towards Home, took the port of Ostia with all its 
granaries, and reduced the inhabitaats to the 
brink of starvation ; hut on their consenting to re- 
ceive a sovereign at iiis hands, he broke up his catiip, 
and proceeded through the soutiiern provioces of 
Italy, markiDg his footsteps with desolation. The 
miserable shadow of an emperor whom he had plac- 
ed on the throne, revolted during his absence, and 
Aiaric marched a third time against Borne, a. I). 
'■'s’ 410, and with t!ie aid of the slaves ^and domestics 

cddained possession of it. Eleven hundred and 
sixtj’ years after the foundation of Boine, the ini- 
peri-J city which had subdued and civilized so 
large a povtiou ot iiiankiiici was delivered to the 
licentious fury of the tribes of Scythia and Ger- 
many/’ For sis days did the barbarians continue 
to 'pliuider the mistress of the world ot wdiatever 
was most valuable in public or private wealtb. 
i.;' Females were delivered up to the brutality of the 
troops ; the nobles were reduced to beg their bread ; 
the spoils of the v;orld, accumulated in Rome 
during ten centuries, fell into the hands of the. 
savages, and nothing escaped their rapacity but 
the Churches of the Apostles. 

After having sacked Rome, Aiaric marched 
\ ' ■ 





through the south of Italy spreading havoc and 
desolation jaroimd, and arrived at thenarrov/ strait 
which divided Italy, from Sicily ; the point from 
whence the jhomaos had passed over to the con- 
quest of Sicily and of the world, in the bloom of 
their power. Alaric prepared to embark his troops 
for this island, and proposed after he had stripped 
is of its wealth, to pass into Africa and lav waste 
its provinces. But the cold hand of death ireez^d 
the current of his enterprise, while his troops were 
in the act of embarkino:. Adoi{)hii3 his successor, 


relinquished the amDitious piaa, anu omrcaiug 
victorious troops back to the north of iraly, made 
peace with Houorius, married his sister Piacidia, 
and four years after the irruption of Alaiic cross- 
ing the Alps, settled his Goths in Gaul, where he 
established the Visigoth kingdom, which subse- 
quently extended to Spain , and continued till the 
irruption of the Arabs. 

The feeble empire of Honorius subsisted only 
by sufferance. His generals in Britain, Gaul ami 
Spain revolted ; but as their rebellion was speeaily 
subdued, it would be redundant to detail their 
progress in this brief sketch. Our attention must 
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tision of Gaul, and gave tbeir o'wu name to that' 
is>st'iil,;kno\va- aS'-Bu.rguKdy. -The 
the Alans and the iTaiideis, erossed the 
ided the whole of Spain among 
ad enjoyed the most jprofouEd trari- 
under the Romans. Be- 


province. 

•Suevi, 

Pyreujiees, and div 
them. Spain !: 

..quillity.for four centuries 
veral of its cities were numbered among the most 
illusfrious in the Roman world ; its manufactures, 
trade and agriculture, were in the most Nourishing 
eondition. All these fair iruits of peace and tokeos 
of plenty were obliterated, and the country turned 
into a desert. To expel them, Honorius enlisted 
Adolphus, the Gothic successor of Alaric^ in bis 
.service, and made over to him the southern dis- 
tidets of Gaul. He established his capital at 
Karborme, from whence it was subsequently re- 
SBOVrd to Thculouse. Adolphus was murdered by 
an assassin ; after one intermediate reign, 
was raised to the throne. Ho made war, on the 
barbarian invaders of Spain as the emperor's 
lieiiteoant ; aod the Alans were cut off almost to a 
man; aod tlie remnant of the race was incorporat- 
ed witii the Yandals, who were forced to seek 
an asylum in Gallicia. The Suevi were saved from 
utter destruction by putting themselves under the 
protection of the Roo-iau empire. The countries 
which the Goths conquered in the name of Mo- 
iioriu>s, they retained for their own advantage. 
Thus the dominion of Spain passed for ever from 
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gund'iaBs' the southern bj. the Gotha ; the westers 
was still attached to the empire, and governed by 
\a succession of generals of the very first order -of 
merit. But surrounded as they were .on all sides 
by encroaching barbarians, and uu supported by 
the emperor, it was easy to perceive that the hold 
of Rome on this province could not last long. 

In this general disruption of the western empire, 
Britain could not be expected to preserve irs eon* 
nectioii with Home. Houorius was cousirained to 
withdraw his troops from it for the defence of Italy. • 
and it is even said, though on doubtful authority, 
that he expressly wr. ta to the Britons to absolve 
them from their allegiance. The liomaos \ihen 
they finally quitted Britain had enjoyed posses- 
:;soa'of':it'-fbr::lbur'>^ :They-;lbiind:dt 

pied by a race of savages ; they left it in a state of 
high civilization. They found the Britons living 
ill rude huts resembling rather the retreats of 
beasts than the habitations of men ; they left the 
countiw covered with smiling villages, and adorn- 
ed with ninety-two considerabia towns. They 
found the natives under the iniluence of a bloody 
superstition ; they left them in possession of tiie 
celestial, though .somewhat obscured, light of the 
Gospel. Abandoned to their own resources, the 
Britons continaed for forty years to govern them- 
selves, though from the loss of historical records, 
we know little of the complexion of their govern- 
ment, or of the actual condition of the country, 
except that 'it was torn by rival factiocs:i and ra** 
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vaged, ill the north by the Piets and Scots, and on 
the sea coast by pirates. Then came the invasion 
of the lieatlieii Saioas, who swept away evevj ves- 
tige of Eomao reSnement laws, language, litera- 
ture and religion ; and plunged the country again 
into ignorance and barbarism. Out of this chaos 
arose bv slow gradations the modern civilization 


Thus in the reign of the hrst emperor of the wx-st, 
after the fatal division made by Theodosias, the 
three powerful and flourishing provinces of Britain, 
Gaul and Spain, were virtually torn from the em- 
pire, and^' were never reunited to it. -We shall aftei - 
wards follow up the history of these (now distinct) 
countries to the era of Charlemagne. At present 
we turn to the Western Enspire, rapidly hasten- 
ing to , its close. Honorius died in the year 428, 
and John, one of the oiScers .of the palace, seized 
the vacant throne- The emperor at Chnstan- 
tinople, however, sent an- army into Italy, and the 
usurper was taken and beheaded. The emperor 
might have retained the throne, and reunited the 
two divisions of the empire, but he wisely content- 
ed liioiBelf with his own dominions, and refused a 
sceptre, w’bieh he must have maintained against 
inexhaustible swarms of barbarians, the blue- 
eyed myriads of the Baltic shore.’’ Yalentinian 
the third, a child, six years of age, the gra3idsoa 
of Theodosias, was placed on the throne' at Ra- 
venna, under the guardianship of his inother Pla- 
cidia, who had been married, as we have said, to 



Adolpbus. /' The eastern emperor^ however, took 
advantage of these events to annex Balinatiji, 
'\Yestera IIlmcEm, Paimonia and Foricnm to his 
own territories. The reign of ^'alentinian extend- 
ed from 425 to 4o5 j of wbicli period Piacidia nia- 
naged- the government twentv-five years. Her ar- 
mies were commaDded by Jdtius and Boniface, 
who are deservedly termed the last of the Eons axis. 
Hfippy would it have been for the welfare of roan- 
kind if these great generals had understood eacli 
other : but .^iius could not brook a rival. When, 
therefore, Boniface was sent to command in Afii- 
es, iEiius forgetting, in the blindiic-ss of jealousy, 
every feeling of honour, on the one hand advis^ed 
the empress to recall him, on the other, secret! j 
counselled Boniface to resist her commands, re- 
presenting that his recall would be the forerunner 
of his .death. Boniface, in a futal moment, revolt- 
ed against his sovereign, and sent to invite (len» 
serie, the Vandal, who had invaded Spain, to con- 
quer Africa. The Vandal gladly embraced the 
proposal, and in the year 429, passed into Africa 
with those troops, who in twenty years had pene- 
tratfd from the Elbe to Ghbraltar. The whole 
amount of his forces did not exe-ed fifty thousand 
men. His progress was fai-ilitated by the juinrtion 
of the Moors, a savage race who inhabited the 
'woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, and by the 
'discontent of the Donatists, who constituted a 
large proportion of the Christian inhabitants! and 
had ei:perienced the most bitter perseeafcion from 
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’ Hcmorias. Of this persecuted sect Oemserie- pro- 
claiEied iiimself the eiiampiaii. ■ Suddenlf this 
peaceful proTiuee, rich with the gifts of naturey 
tlie granary which supplied Italy with food, was 
kiid desolate; and the Court of-.^Ka’^enna .irias ^ 
thrown into consternation by. the sudden :Stoppa.ge 
of those supplies which, had for fire centuries bee,a::. 
furnished without interruption from Africa, Fa» 
iiinie stared them in the face. ■ 'The ■ .imperial 
ministers sought an explanation- with- Boniface ; , 
and the duplicity of '^tius was established bj 
comparing his double correspondence. Boniface 
obtained forgiveness ot Placidia, and direct- 
ed his efforts to the expulsion, of ■ the barbarians 
whom he had himself Invited; hut the mischief 
was irreparable. Xlorwas d6.teated in twoengage- 

■ Bicnts, and' obliged to. ffy ..into .Italj;: with the., reiu-. 
nant of his army, -.Utius, his rival, hastened with 
Hs troops from Gaulto oppose him ; and the two 
irenerais,, the union of whose councils might have 
saved the state, engaged in a bloody battle with 
each other. iEtius was defeated, but Boniface 
received a wound of which he soon after died. The 
Vandals continued to spread their ravages through ■ 
Africa, and ten years after their arrival, took Car- 
thage, wd-iicbj during six centuries, bad gradually 
recovered from its fail, and growing up into a 
flourishing city, had become the capital of the 
province. We now’ quit the Vandals to attend to 
the progress of the Hons. 

" ' ^ The irruption ' of the Huns has already been 
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menfeioBed ,as liaviog occurred in the reign of 
ThepdosiiiSj about the year a. n. S75* Baring dfty 
subsequent years^ their progress is ill-defined in 
'■the, obscure annals of that period^ though it is 
„ known that they continued to enlarge their terri- 
tories at the expense both of other barbarian na- 
tions, and of the Eastern empire. In the reign of 
Attiia, the Huns again became the terror of the 
world. This formidable barbarian succeeded to 
the throne in the year 43r3, and commenced that 
series of desolations, which led to his being deno- 
minated the ^ scourge of God.’ Plis figure is thus de- 
scribed. He possessed ‘ a large head, a swarthy com- 
plexion, deep seated eyes, a fiat nose, a few hairs in 
the place of a beard, broad shoulders, and a short 
square body.’ It is difficuifc to trace the extent of 
Ills empire, but it does not admit of a doubt, that 
it was the most colossal ever governed by a single 
man. The wdioie of Germany trembled at his 
nod ; the kingdoms of Scaiidioavia on either shore 
of the Baltic obeyed his law's. A hundred kings 
of inferior note attended on him. On the west 
his domiaions touched the confines of Belgium, 
and stretching through the v/hole length of Ger- 
many and Scythia, terminated on the borders of 
China. Thus his frontiers pressed both on Persia, 
and on the eastern and western empires, and man- 
kind stood in trembling anxiety, not knowdog on 
what country he would pour down with his bar- 
barians. 

' Just at this juncture, Genserie, who had con- 
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tpered Africa, was menaced by the united armies 
of the eastern and western empire the emperors 
having agreed to combine their efforts foi tii8 
recovery of that province, and assembled their 
fleets in the ports of Sicily. In the hope of 
creating a diversion, Genseric invited Attila to fall 
upon the provinces of the east. Tne Hun Vt'u.s 
not long in finding a pretext ; and at once the 
whole breadth of Europe, as it extends five hun- 
dred miles from the Eusine to the Adriatic sea, 
was invaded. In three successive battles the 
troops of the east were vanquished; the whole 
country was laid waste with fire and sword, and 
the progress of the barbarians was clearly denn- 
ed by the conflagration of the towns, and the 
havoc of the fields. Seventy cities were entirely 
destroyed, and an incredible number of people 
were either put to death, or sold into slavery. ^ 
The Western emperor, sunk in sloth, refused the 
aid of his troops, and the Eastern empire was pre- 
served from dissolution only by the impregnable 
bulwarks of Constantinople, which Attila had not 
sufficient science to capture. When notmng was 
left to plunder, the Hun granted peace to the em- 
peror, but only on the most disgraceful terms. A 
lar^e portion of territory to the south of the 
Danube was ceded to him, by which the frontier 
of the barbarians was brought nearer to the capi- 
tal ; the tribute was also augmented three-folc. 
This treaty of peace was concluded in the year 
<14G; but it could not be supposed in the nature 
H 2 



of t-hipgs, that conditions assented to thronglifear 
could be either permanent or satisfactory* Attiia 
continued, therefore, for four years to exhaust the 
imperial treasury by fresh demands. In the year 
450, Mareian succeeded to the throne of Constari» 
tinople, and feeling that concession only produced 
fresh demands, boldly refused the annual tribute. 
Attiia prepared for war, but undecided whether to 
turn his arms against the eastern or the western 
.empire, ■ sent an equal defiance to the Courts ' of 
Constantinople .and Ravenna, His eiubassadors 
were instructed', to, '.say to each emperor, Attiia, 
iBy.iord,-and' thy lord, comroand.s thee to prepare 
a palace for his immediate reception^* Reflecting 
however that the provinces of the east had been 
exhausted by his ravages, and by the payment of 
the annual tribute, and that the west w'as likelr 
to yield a richer harvest, he broke up his camp in 
Hungary and moved down upon Caul and Italy. 

The feeble Valentinian at this time occupied 
the throne ; but all real power was in the hands of 
iEtius, of whom we have had occasion to speak in 
terms of great disparagement regarding liis eon- 
duct towards Boniface. With some imperfections^ 
however, he was the ablest man of the age, possess- 
ed of the most profound judgment, and the high- 
est military talents. He was the last of that long 
line of Roman generals, who had rendered the 
name of Rome illustrious through the world. He 
had heretofore sustaioed the imperial auihoritv 
with vigour in Gaul, and had kept down by his 
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perior tales ts, tlie growing ambition of the Franksj 
the Bargiindiaas and the G-oths. The kingdom 
of the Goths had gradually been consolidated un- 
der Tlieodorie, i;vho cherished the largest views of 
conquest, in which but for -^tius he might have 
succeeded. That general now concluded a^sea-' 
sonable ti’eatj with Genserio in Africa^ by which 
Italy was protected from the maritime inroads of 
his barbarians ; and with an undaunted spirit pi»e- 
pared for the storm that was brewing in the north. 

The various, tribes of Germany and Scythia 
iiocked to the tents of the Hun, and an innumer- 
abie host marched under his standard from his 
..royal residence . in Hungary, to. lay waste the soutlu 
■ The, ho.sti,le .myriads 'in ; the.:,,,first ■ instance were 
.poured' upG.n; Be!gi,um 5,: not till they 
had reached the heart of Gaul. The consternation 
the country was universal; the inhabitants 
abandoned their fields, and fled before the cloud 
of Attila’s cavalry. Ho obstacle retarded his 
progress, which was marked with desolation ; nei- 
ther the innocence of infancy, nor the sanctity 
of the priesthood, afforded any protection against 
the brutal violence of his savage hordes. The 
barbarians v?ho had settled in Gaul, wavered be- 
tween Attila and the Eoman emperor, stilts 
hastened into the province, and heard, not without 
alarm, that even the powerful Theodoric, the king 
of the Goths, hesitated to assist in expelling the 
Huna. The noble Eoman instantly sent an em- 
bassador to represent to him> that an ambition® 
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conqueror, who aspired to the conquest of ttie 
earth, could only be baffled ’by the union of 
all whom he meant to oppress. With these and 
similar argumentB Theodoric was induced to join 
the Homans, and though far adraneed in years, 
determined to proceed to the field in person, ac- 
companied by his two sons and tbe flower of the 
Gothic array. The example of the Goths induced 
The other barbarians to .take' part ; against Att^ 
and Jiltius was enabled to ^-proceed in search, of 
him with an army composed of various tribes oi 
barbarians. Attila marched into the plain of 
Chalons, that his cavalry might; have ample room 
for manceavring ; and there was fought the me- 
morable ■■■battle which was to decide wheth'er the 
Huns should add Europe to their dominions, and 
create one universal monarchy of barbarism. The 
battle, says the historian, was fierce, various, and 
obstinate, such as could not be paralleled either 
in the present or in past ages. One hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand men, according to tbe 
lowest computation, fell on the field ; among them 
was the aged and valiant Theodoric. The victory 
leaned to the side of .rEtius ; and the Huns lost 
so many of their bravest m^arriors that they shun™ 
Tied the risk of another engagement, and retreat- 
ed beyond the Hhine. Neither their ambition, how- 
ever, nor their resources, w'ere impaired by this 
reverse. In the ensuing spring, Attila repeated Ws 
demands, which being anew rejected by Alfcius, he 
passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and laid siege to 
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Aquileia. Tliis renowned city was situated on 
the xidriatic coast, and was’ reckoned among the 
richest aud most powerful maritiiae cities of the 
empire. After a siege of three months it was tak- 
en and reduced to a heap of ruins, so that the snc- 
ceeding genei'ation couid scarcely discover its mte. 
it was a true and memorable saying of Attila, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse 
trod? Yet this savage destroyer was the uncon- 
scious instrument of laying the foundation of a city 
which subsequently rose, by the magnitude of its 
trade, to he one of the greatest and most celebrated 
in Modem Europe. The fugitives from Aquileia 
fled to the hundred small islands in the Adriatic 
gulf, which are separated from the main land by 
a channel about eight miles in breadth. There, to 
use the words cf the Gothic minister, like water- 

fowl they fixed their nests upon the bosom of the 

ocean, and there arose the far famed city oi 
Venice. 

A fter the destruction of Aquileia, Attila ravag- 
ed the plains of Lombardy, and the noble cities with 
which it was studded fell one by one into his hands ; 
cor did he pause iu his career till he bad obtained 
oossessioE of the imperial city of Milan. Tne empe- 
mrValentinian fled from the impregnable fortress 
of Eavenna, to the open capital of Eome. xEtius 
tilon e was incapable of fear. The barbarians, with 
whose aid he had won the day at Chalons, refused 
to march to the relief of Italy. He was obliged 
therefore to depend upon his domestic troops, with 
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whom he hung on the rear of Attila, harassed his 
march, and^ displayed that true military genius 
ivhich shines most bright in the darkest extremi- 
ty. The pusillanimous emperor, seeing little hope 
of relief, sent a solemn embassy, consisting of his 
principal ministers, and of Leo, the bishop of 
Eome, to deprecate the wrath of the barbarian, 
and humbly to sue for peace. Attila was not in- 
disposed to grant his request ; the martial spirit 
of his troops had become relaxed by their residence 
in a warmer climate, and disease had thinned their 
ranks ; he therefore agreed to evacuate Italy upon 
a promise of receiving the princess Honoria. Af- 
ter his retreat, he was one morning found dead 
in his bed, in his wooden palace beyond the Da- 
nube, after a night of debauch ; and with him was 
extinguished the wide spread empire of the Huns. 

Attila retired from Italy, and died a. b. 458 . 
The next year, Valentinian, moved by those feel- 
ings of envy which belong only to little minds, 
determined to rid himself of the illustrious tins, 
and taking advantage of a visit which he made at 
the imperial palace, drew his sword, the first he 
had ever drawn, and plunged it into the breast 
of the general who had saved his empire. The 
feelings of the Eomans, which had been hitherto 
confined within the bounds of contempt, now arose 
to hatred of their base emperor ; and the reply of 
one whose opinion he had solicited, may shew the 
public feeling on this occasion. The Eoman re» 
plied to ..the emperor, know not your motiyes 
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or 'provoeatioEs; I oaly know that jm have act- 
ed like a man who cuts ofif Ms -right hand with 
his left’ Talentinian now gave himself, up to 
cn-erj kind of dehmeheij, and within a twelve-* 
month after he had murdered j^tius, was himself 
assassinated by two bai'barians. 

The difficulties and distresses of Eome now thick- 
ened on ever}^ side. Britain, Spain, and the great- 
er part of G-aul had been wrested from its domi- 
nion. Italy itself was desolated by the barba- 
rians ; and the eon quest of Africa by Genseric, in- 
tercepted those supplies upon which Italy and 
Earns depended for food. A new and more severe 
calamity was now at hand. The Vandals, who 
bad conquered Africa, created a fleet, and extend- 
ed their ravages to the neighbouring coasts ; and 
,afc length, emboldened by success, determined to 
plunder Eome itself. Within three months of 
the death of Talentinian, a fleet sailed out of the 
port of Carthage to claim the empire of the Me- 
diterranean. Genseric proceeded with his bar- 
barians up the Tiber, and advanced from the port 
of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. In- 
stead of an army to withstand him, he beheld Leo, 
the bishop of Eome, who in the eoUfusion of the 
times necessarily engrossed a large share of autho- 
rity, issuing from the city with a train of bishops in 
their sacerdotal vestments, and proceeding to his 
tent, humbly to implore him to save the imperial 
city. Genseric promised to spare the unresisting 
multitude, to protect the buildings from fire, and 
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to ^ exempt tbe 'eaptiTes from torture ; bat it was 
Beyond Bis power to restrain liis barbarians from 
plunder, wit-B so ricB a prize before them* Fortj- 
fire years Bad elapsed since the sack of Home by 
Alaric, ana the city Bad recovered its wealth and 
splendour. TBat wealtii was I'iow sw'ept ^ away» 
Bor fourteen days did the troops of Genaeric plun- 
der the city 'of wBatever private or public trea- 
sures they could discover, and transport them to 
their ships. The temples of the gods, and the 
churches of the Christians, equally felt'their sa- 
crilegious hands. The sacred vessels of the tem- 
ple, of Jerusalem, which Titus had brought in tri- 
mnph to Eome, were now transported to Africa: 
and thus sis centuries after Eome had by an act 
of surpassing injustice levelled Carthage with the 
ground, a fleet issuing from that same port, under 
the command of a barbarian from the shores of the 
Baltic, proceeded up the Tiber, and brought back 
to Carthage the plunder of Home, the spoils of the 
civilized world. 

The final extinction of the western empire of 
Borne now approached with rapid strides. The 
Goth, the Hun, and the Vandal had already deso- 
lated the luxuriant plains of and despoiled 

the Eternal city of its wealth. Its richest pro- 
vinces had been severed from it ; and the domi- 
nion of the emperor was gradually contracted to the 
narrow Ixaiita of Italy. The coasts were incessant- 
ly plundered by the Vandal pirates, and there ex- 
isted no human power which could restore the 
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vigour or integritj of the state. Yaleatmian the 
thiid, tlie last of tlie race of Theodosius, died iu 
45o. Baring the twenty years which elapsed 
bet-wcea that event and the last days of imperial. 
Some, iiiae emperors were, by various reYoiutionSj, 
piiecessively raised to the throne. Though this 
' ^ period was adorned, with the virtues and valour of 

i Majorian, and distracted by the ambition of Eici- 

mer, the maker of kings, the separate transac- 
tioos uf each emperor are little worthy of record. 
Augustiilus, the last emperor of the West, a youth 
with no recommeudatioD. but bis beauty, was the 
r son of Orestes, an inhabitant of Panooaia, who had 

refused the purple, though he still retained the 
eommaB.d of the troops and the first rank in the 
empire. The barbarians whom the EomaD. em- 
perorS' had -been , obliged:-, to-, take into.. pay, 
to the total decay of valour among the Italians, 
assuined a higher tone of insolence, and obtained 
an augmentation of pay, on each of the revolu- 
tions in these last twenty years. Of Orestes they 
haughtily demanded one^third of the lands of Italy. 

* He rejected their demand, determined rather to 

i brave their vengeance than to subscribe to the 

; ■ ruin of an innocent country. The troops, known 

i under the name of confederates, fiocked from all 

parts of Italy to the staijdard of Odoacer, of the 
barbarian tribe of the Heriili, who assured them 
^ that under bis command they would obtain their 

I demands. Orestes finding it impossible to stem 

this torrent, took refuge in Pavia, where he 

i 

# . 
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was besieged, tekeBj and executed, while bis son 
Augustulus was obliged to implore the ciemenej 
of Odoacer, who obliged the jonth to signify his 
Tesignation of the crown to the senate. That bar- 
barian now ascended the throne, and eontentiiiff 
himself with the supreme power in Italy, refused 
during his reign the outward insignia of royalty. 
At his instigation, the senate of Eome addressed 
■a letter to : the Emperor Zeno at Constantmople, 
which, as being the last act of a body once the 
most renowned and powerful in the world, deserves 
particular record. ** They solemnly disclaimed 
the necessity or even the wish of continuing any 
longer the imperial succession in Italy ; since in 
their opinion, the majesty of a sole monarch was 
sufiieient to pervade and protect, at the same 
time .the east and the .. west. ■. In their own name ' 
and in the name of the people, they consented 
that the seat of universal empire sbotiid be trans- 
ferred from Eome to Constantinople ; and thej^ 
renounced the right of choosing their own master.* 

I hey added that t/ie re^uhlic might safely conSde 
in the civil and military virtues of Odoaeer, and 
they humbly requested that the emperor would 
invest him with the title of Patrician, and the ad- 
ministration of the diocese of Italy.” 

: Thus,.- in- -the year ' A. n, 476, the . western 
pire became extinct. The barbarians of the north, 
against whose irruptions the emperors had ir.ees- 
santlj struggled for three centuries, at length 
achieved their object. This mighty revolution of 
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tiie fiitli eentary produced m entire change ia the 
goyeraixteBt, maiinersy laws, science, and arts of 
Europe. instifeutibns arose ; new languages 
grevr out of the mixture of the Eonmn tongue^ 
with the languages of the difierenfc races: new 
Jaws were introduced ; and from the rude freedom 
of the Gothic tribes, we deriye that first element 
of ijioclem civilization and improvement, a reure- 
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Tlie Western Empire of Borne, ia which the 
provinces of Europe were comprised, is now bro» 
kea up and parcelled out among a number of in- 
dapeisdent sovcreigiig, all of barbarous origin and 
character. We now, therefore, enter on the early 
iiistorj^ol those kiDgdonis, from which the preseni 
irionarciues oi Christendom were gradually- form- 
eci* We propose in this Section to , describe, in 
the first insteiice, the rise aiid 
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jear he was given as a hoskge to Leo, theem- 
peior of GoBstautinople. In this naefcropolis of the 
east, he reeeivod his education and was trained in 
all the exercises of war. He frequented the schools 
of the learned, but he disdained to imbibe their 
philosophy, and remained ignorant even of the art 
of writing. At the age of eighteen he was res- 
tored to his father, and soon became the head 
of his tribe. Various movements, which it is un- 
necessary to detail, made him and his Ostrogoths 
anxious for a now settlement. Tbeodorie,'^who 
burned with ardour for some great enterprise 
worthy of his courage, thus addressed the empe- 
ror : ‘ Although your servant is maintained by your 
liberality, graciously listen to the wishes of my 
heart. Italy, the inheritance of your predeces- 
sors, and Eome itself, the head and mistress of 
the world are now oppressed by Odoacer. Direct 
me with my national troops to march against him. 
It I fall, you will be relieved from a troublesome 
friend ; it I succeed, I will govern in your name 
and to your glory.” The emperor gladly embraced 
the proposal ; and authorized him to proceed to 
the conquest of Italy. The Goths, with all their 
property, their wives, and their children, hastened 
to join the standard of Theodoric. The entire 
nation, to the number of seven hundred thousand 
set forward on this emigration, and aarching seven 
uundred 'miles in the depth of winter, crossed the 
» iJian Alps in spite of the most appalling obsta- 
cles, and unfurled the Gothic banner on the plains 
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of Italy. Odoaoer was overcome in three battles; and 
the whole of Italy ftom the Alps to Calabria sub- 
mitted to Theodoric, with the exception of Eaven- 
na, in which Odoacer had shut jaimsell up. So strong 
were the fortifications of this city, that he was en- 
abled to sustain a siege of three years. Eavenna at 
length capitulated, and Odoacer was put to death. 
The island of Sicily was also voluntarily ceded by 
the African Vandals to Theodoric, who was accept- 
ed as the sovereign of Italy by the senate and 
people of Borne, and enjoyed the throne during 
the long period of thirty-three years. So sooner 
liw anthoritv established than he sheathed the 
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eotimsiaatic regard for every tokea of the ancieat 
glories of the empire. Tlioogh Theodorie aad his 
G'OthSj ia common with ail the northern tribes^j 
professed the Arlan creed, ha allowed the most 
ample toleration to all his Catholic snbjeets. The 
free intercourse of the provinces by land and wa- 
ter was restored ; the gates of Borne were never 
closed by night or by day ; and it was expressive* 
iy said that a purse of gold might safely be left ia 
the fields. Italy had enjoyed no season of such 
repose and prosperity since the golden days of the 
Antonines. , This description will serve to shew 
the injustice of that opinion, which associates the 
name of G-oth with every thing that is cruel and 
barbarous. The Eoiaans gained infinitely by the 
change of masters ; and the assertion of Voltaire, 
that besides the erection of monasteries, there Is 
no trace of this age except a confused remembrance 
of misery and devastation, only shews how much 
lie depended on his imagination for his historical 
facts. That the Gotha were rude, illiterate, and 
ferocious when they issued from their northern 
seats, will of course not be questioned ; but their 
character possessed the germ of many simple aad 
manly virtues , and in their progress southward, 
during nearly two centuries, they superadded to 
these the virtues and refinement of civilization. 
One of the writers of that age thus contrasts them 
with the degenerate Bomans; *^The Eomans 
•imiversally persecute each other: so much so, 
that many of them, aad these of no low degree, 
Paej IL I ; . 
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fj for protectioa to the eneiiij. Exposed ic 
'barbama crueltj amocg the Romaiist^ iley seen 
Bomaa iiospitaiitj aaiong the barbariiius^^'^ Si 
greatly, iodeed were the G-oths' 'beloved in Italy, 
liliat d, tiring the severe and desperate struggle witi: 
the forces, of the East, whicli we shall soon itar- 
rate, no province or district evervoluntariij threw 
oE its allegiance to them. 

One only stain is affixed to thejiiemory of Theo- 
. doric,- In ■: the . decline of life he w'as , induced ^ 
throiigli the arts of his courtiers, to confine Boe- 
thius on a sospicion of treason. - Boethius, was om 
of.Ms ..principal ministers of state, a noble pliiloso- 
' pher 'and ,a most - profound scholar, the lustre of 
whose fame was. brightened. by the gloom of igno- 
rance-in which the age was immersed, !&■ his' 
coiiShement Boethius wrote his celebrated trea- 
'tfse, the Consolations of Philosophy/^ a work of 
which -Cicero 'and Pkto might justly have been 
proud. He was barbarously put to death by or- 
der of file king, together wish his tatlier-ia/aw 
Symniaclins. Theodoric soon awoke, howeyer, !:o 
the feelings of humanity ; and reumrse lor ihe i; Li- 
Just murder of the brightest oriiameafe of the age 
is supposed to hava hastened Irh; dissolution, 
which happened in the seventj-fourtii year of hia 
age, in- the year 526.,- 

H© had roamed the sister otXiiovie, the founder 
of the French moEsrchy, of the iiliistrioua liaenere 
■St the i^'stg-lutiTsd merovingisiis. From this union 
spiutsg Amala-sontha, whose son Athalaric becarre 









t'ue hfif of the G-othic inouarchy. She governeCi 
tlifi country diiriog the noa-age” of her sou ior 
jiij3.e yeara\ ,A& tlie age of twenty-eiglit, whicli. 
she liad attained, when islie became regent, the 
betiiities of her iiiinc! and her person had reached 
their maturity. She spoke with equal elegance, 
the Latin, the Greek and the Gothic langmgeF, 
':To : compensate for the injustice of' her father, she 
libemllj provided for the children of Boethius and 
; .Syiiiinachiis; and she .continued at 'the -head of .her ■ 
cabinet that accomplished statesman, 'Gassiodornsr 
the great historian of the Gothic race. So exem- 
plary were the prudence and vigour of her reign, 
that both the eastern emperor and the barbarm*. 
kings respected the majesty of her throne, whiler 
he'r own subjects almost forgotthatTheodoric had 
ceased to reign. Her son, who gave no promise 
of treading in the footsteps either of his Mother 
or grandfadier, was cut oil' at the premature age 
iif sixteen, the victim of iatemperanee, Amala- 
.soiitlia being pi-eGlnded by the Gothic laws from 
a,scendiiig the throne herself, married her cousin 
'^ll.ieodatus, with whom she hoped to share the 
royal authority. This wretch, however, soon after 
eaaaed liei* to be strangled iia a bath ; and from 
this period may be dated the downfall of the 
(jotlis. Justinian, the emperor of the East, was 
preparing for the recovery of Italy ; and Msemis- 
f-aritas aetuaily persuaded Theodatus baselytosign 
2 document, in which, for a. pension of forfcy-aigbt 
tiiousaEci pounds a<jear, he agreed to resign the 
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sceptre of Italy and retire into private life, While 
■y this treaty was .on its way to Constantinopiej Tiieo** 
...datus-passed into the opposite extreme of temerity? 
■-and' ..determined to meet Belisarius siTord in hand. 
■. The next year SB7, that renowned general entered 
npon his Italian campaign, and through him 
the Gothic monarchy extinguished. The events 
. of 'this war will be narrated in the life of Justinian^ 
■■■ ■ '■ We now resume the thread of English History. 
.Yflien. the Romans were constrained, about the 
begianiBg ■ of. the fifth century, to withdraw their 
■garrisons from England, the Piets and Scots pour- 
ed ^ ..■down ■ ■fj’.om' , Scotland . on, the defenceless pro- 
vinces, Of the Piets the origin is lost ; some sup- 
...poso-ythem: ■ t.o .■■have : beenoi' ■: .Seandinaviaii:'. ■origin ;; ; 
while others describe them as the remnant of the 
■ an^cient:.; Britons., ' who retired . b.e.for8'. the^'RomanS ' 
.to '-the.; inaccessible nioimtains of Scotland. The 
Scots, the ancestors of the present lowland inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, came over from Ireland and set- 
tled in that country. In their depredations on " 
England, these tw*o tribes were aided by the Saxons, 
a nation of pirates who resided on the coast 
of the Continent, opposite to England, from.tbe 
Rhine to the^ Baltic. By these three races was 
England laid waste for the forty years prece-din?;^ 
the year 449. Torfcigern appears at this time to 
have enjoyed paramount authority in England, and 
is said to have called in the Saxon pirates to assist 
him .in repelling the Piets and Scots ; and Hengist 
ipd Horaa are represented as having come over on 
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the strength of ihis invitation. Bat It is rather 
a farfetched conjactare that Yortigern wonld have 
invited intoEnglandj these ^ dragons of 0ermanj/ 
as t|ie poets •eali them, to assist in repelling the 
1 iets and Scots, whom they had hitherto joined 
m pmndering the island. A more probable sud- 
.position is, that these: two Scandinavian eliierW 
came over upon a marauding expedition, and were 
induced to remain, not through the entreaties, 
but through the weakness of the English. They 
landed in 449 ; and from this date commences the 
Saxon dominion in England, of which neither the 
lapse ot fourteen centuries, nor the progress o: 
civilization has been able to efface the traces. Of 
the old Britons nothing remains at this day but 
legendary tales ^ of the.Eomaa institutions, vve* 
have few or no vestiges ; but the Saxons imprint- 
ed their own character so deeply on our language, 
laws, literature and institutions, that it is distinct- 
ly visible even at the present day. From these 
Saxon chiefs, who traced their descent from Odin, 
the fabulous god of wav, the links of unbroken 
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language. HeBgist and Hora^ if tliej eanie 
^-;.e•as 5 i^taIlee of Vortigers, soon became ius 
ter:s and wrested from him the province of Kerii:. 
■.v’:ich is nt this day more Saxon than any other 
part of England. New swarms of barbarians poii?> 
ed into the country ; .and the unhappy imtues, nt- 
h-eriy unable. to stem this torrent, were obliged tu 
take reliige in Wales, and along the line of the' 
Western coast, from the Land's end to the cob? 
fioes of Scotland ; while some of them -led into 
EraBCOj, and occupied a maritime pioviiiC6,,w,nicli 
from them was called Brittaoj. Yet the conquest 
was not achieved at once, nor did the Britons 
succumb without the noblest struggles. It w'as 
htty years after the landing of liengist and liorsa, 
that the kingdom of Sussex was established by the 
Saxons ; and fourscore years before the west of 
England, which was vaiiantlj defended by Arthur, 
(as is supposed,) was subdued, and fornied into 
the kingdom of YYessex. The conquest of tne 
country north of the Humber and south of the 
Tweed was achieved, about a hundred years after 
the first arrival of these strangers, by Ida, who 
■■ founded -the ■kingdom of Notthtiinberlaiid. , i-iboLt 
597, nearly a century and a halt after the hrst itr- 
vasioo, the x\ng!es came over and subdued ilte 
countries now known as Norfolk and Suliblk. iz: 
this maimer were formed the various Anglo-Saxon 
kiiigdoiris in England, which though they amount- 
, ed to mors than seven, have generally been deno- 
minated by historians tim Heplarchjx Tlie ursii 
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p&riocl of tlie Saxon dominion was one of anarchy 
?rad miser?. The light of knowledge whicli the 
Eomans bad diffused through the land was extin*- 
guisiiedj and barbarism regained her aiidenfe .seat 
in England ; the royal palaces were filled \Titli 
Ticienea and bloodsbed ; aitl the mutual wars in 
wiaieh the Idngs of the different provinces were 
constantly engagedj spread misery and desolation 
from one end of the country to the other. 

The Saxons w^ere heathens,- and worshipped as 
deitieS' the San,. -the TEiscOj. 'Odmjdi’lioi'; 

Priga and Sater ; from whom the English days of 
the week contiime to be called, In thkheathenish 
state they remained for, nearly- a himdred. and .fifty, 
years after their first arrival, The -introduotion 
of Cimstiaiiity arose from the barbaro-u-s condition 
of the country. Strange as it may seem to the na- 
tives of India, who Iiave never known the English 
blit as a mighty and invincible peoplCj it is a fact, 
tliat at the time of which we bow write^ they were 
ill so degraded a state^ that they furnished slaves 
to the rest of Eui’ope. About the year 588, some 
fine looking English children were exposed., for 
sale ill the market at Rome, and attracted the at- 
tention of the Pope, who enquired when ee- they. 
came. FiiidiDg that they were pagans from Eng- 
kind, lie determined to embrace the first opportu- 
nity of attempting the conversion of their coun- 
try men ; and about the year 600, he despatched 
Augustin as a Missionary to England with forty 
iitiiers« ^ He lauded in Kent, which was at that 
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time governed by Etbelberfe, wlio bad married 
Berfeba, the danghter of Charibert, king of Paris« 
She was a Christian, and by her interposition, a 
deserted church in the neighbourhood of the palace 
was allotted to Augustin. The king listened to 
his preaching at first witli incredulity ; but he 
gradually became a convert to the truth, and his 
people following the royal example, threw away 
Thor and Odin, and were baptized into the ChriS” 
tian faith. The king bestowed many and rich lands 
on Augustin, who built upon the site on which now 
stands the Cathedral of Canterbury, the first- 
Christian - ' ttopie erected among- the- Anglo-Sas- 

ODS. 

Christianity speedily spread through the coun- 
tries south of the Humber, but it did not reach 
iNortImmberland till after the death of Augustin, 
in 627. In that year Edwin, king of that state, 
after having long listened to the preaching of the 
Missionary Paulinus, convened an assembly of hu 
nobles and councillors, and asked their views re- 
garding the adoption of the Christian faith. Coiii, 
the high priest of the heathen gods, first delivered 
his opinion. He acknowledged that lie had no 
faith in his idols, w’-hich could neither reward the 
good nor punish the evil doer, and that he was 
ready to adopt any better doctrine that could be 
taught ' The nobles delivered their opinions to 
the same effect, and the whole assembly having 
agreed to renounce their idols, Coifi set the exam- 
ple by destroying the idols with Iiia own hand, 
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and beginning tbe demolition of the temples. Bap- 
tisiiiy says tlie historian, was then performed by 
irnraersion, and so general and fervent was the 
zeal of the northmen, that Paulinus was employed 
thirty- six. days from morning to evening in bap- 
tiiiing the eager multi tnde. 

Of the various kings of Britain, no one ever 
enjoyed undisputed supremacy. Those sovereigns, 
however, who from time to time acquired para- 
mount power, were called Bretwaldas, wielders of 
Britain, a title of supremacy which was bestowed 
on one, and another as he raised himself above bis 
compeers. The wars of the petty kings of Eng- 
land during the Heptarchy are justly ranked by 
the immortal Milton, as of equal importance wita 
those of the kites - anjd crows* ■ "Wb pass them over 
in silence, and content ourselves with noticing 
that in the year 828 , that is, fourteen years afc'er 
the death of Charlemagne, Egbert, king of Wes- 
sex, having, overcome all his competitors became 
iullj established as the Eighth Bretwalda, or su- 
preme governor of Britain ; and though there did 
not want in his time, or in that of his successors, 
other chiefs who claimed independent authority, 
yet historians have agreed to consider the royal 
Anglo-Saxon line as established in his family from 
this time and onw^'ard for more than two hundred 
years, till the Saxons wrere supplanted by the Ifory 
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diaries, liowever, wlaose prowess procured liim 
the epithet of Mmiel or the Eanimer, forced iiis 
way to the office and power which his father bad 
enjoyed, triumphed over the various neighbouring 
sovereigns, and in 732 met and defeated the 
IVIoos^ilmans on the plains of Poictiers, Here we 
quit the history of France to glance at that of 
(Spain. 

We have already mentioned that Adolphus, the 
successor of Alaric, the Visigoth, obtained from the 
.Eoman emperor a grant of the provinces in souths 
ern France, on' condition of his subduing the bar- 
barians who had broken through the barrier of the 
Pyrennees, and established themselves in Spain, 
Adolphus as well as his successor Sigeric was 
murdered ; Waliia, who was elected to the vacant 
throne, completely overcame the Vandals and the 
Alans, but the Suevi placed themselves under the 
protection of Pome. The victor was rewarded 
with a large portion of territory in France. 'Wil- 
liam made Toulouse his metropolis, and though 
the Goths considered themselves the rightful so- 
vereigns of Spain, the real sovereignty rested with 
the Suevi and the Vandals. Waliia died two years 
after hia triumph ; and hia successors for nearly 
fifty years appear to have contented themselves 
■with their acquisitions in France, Spain was dur- 
ing this period in the most miserable condition. 
The various tribes of barbarians traversed it in 
every direction, and left everywhere the tokens 
of their savage fury. The Spaniard was the prey 
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of all parties ; * liis labour was doomed to support 
tiie innamerabie swarms wbich spread from.tlie 
Pjreimees to the rook at Calpe, and wbieii .like, 
so many locusts, destroyed wherever they settled. 

Eurie ascended the Gothic throne in the year 
460, and applied vigorously to the conquest of 
Spain. His arms were ■eminently successful, and 
110 enemy was able td make head against him* He- 
so completely subdued the Suevi, who enjoyed 
paramount authority in Spain, that during a whole 
century they remained in quiet submission to his 
succegjsors. The six kings who preceded him were 
rulers in Gaul, not of Spain ; they possessed no 
authority in it but when their armies took the 
■•field. The^ E ."by "them, but 

could not be said to have been subdued. Eurie 
was the real founder of the Gothic monarchy in 
■■ S pain,/. , -as ■ the . extinction, of , the , Eoman- sway . and 
the subjugation of the Suevi left him without a 
rival. /,He:'wa8 also, the first' legislator.- He .col- 
leeted and committed to writing a body of laws,, 
which continued long to be in force. He was in 
every respect a great prince. .- Having-tlius esta- 
blished a firm dominion in Spain he fixed his capi- 
tal at Arles, where after a prosperous reign lie 
died in 483. It was not, bow.ever, till nearly for- 
ty years after this time, in the year 522, that Ama- 
\arie, one of his successors, fixed his capital at 
Seviie in Spain, To trace the eTents which hap- 
pened in the, reigns of his successors for more 
than a hundred and fifty years we hare ao' space.' 
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The iateraai wara-aiid the siicees^ioa of the Gutlrie 
sovereigns of Spiiiii arc C|iiite as tedious and iiiriii- 
teresting as those of the Merovingian Idags of 
France^ or the Saxon kings of Eiiglanoh Vfe pass 
over tlxarefora in silence a long detail of treaclierj', 
violence, and devastation, aud touch onij the reign 
of^the'' illustrious Wainba, 'who ascended the tliroue 
A. n* 67B. - His' character was fornied, ot iacomip". 
tible ■■ integrity, an ardeut zeal lor his country's 
■ good, and "a rare union of moderation and firmness, ■ 
His reign, which was too short for the welfare of; 
his- subjects, was. reinarkabie from this one c?rcn!,o* 
stance, that he foresaw' with a prophetic eye that 
the fanatic ambition of the Mahomedans, wdio had 
overrun the coast of Africa fronting that of Spain; 
would sooner" 0.1* later Jead: tiiero. tO' his^oominlons.^ 
mxd he prepared a fleet to repel their io<sursions. 

His foresight was not erroneous . In 677 , a M a- 
homedan fleet of no inconsiderabie size appeared 
oif-the coast, but the troops who attempted to land 
were eflect-iiailj repelled by Wamba’s efforts. 'No 
farther attempt saade by them during hu 
reign ; and if he bad been succeeded by mqisarcbs 
of eoiial energy and talent, iheseoajgo of iwjj^jh- 
mm domination might have been efiectiialiT avert- 
ed. But after he had been deprived of his throne 
by an act of base treason, his siicceasars, forget- 
ting that the black cloud of the ^ Saraceius still 
"hovered around them, ' busied themsel:¥es^OIl^rl^v 
low intrigue, , and almost invited over the M alio ^ 
medans by their weakness and tbeir vievs, la 701 







wcenaea tae toone ; but the events of 
tn-u- period are so wrapped in febie that it is diS- 
'■u-t to Sx upon wbut we are to believe and what 
u- reject. j.le is described by hiatoriaas, who 
sae-m to have 310 other foundation for their facts 
tiiats remote tradition, as a monster deforuied with 
o--ery vice. All that we certainly know is that he 
was succeeded bj- Eoderic the last of the Goths, 
who ascended the Spanish throne in 709. But the 
oveuis of his reign are veiled in the .«aine obscu- 
I'ily as those of his predecessor. The romantic Je- 
gencis would lead us to conclude, that he seduced 
the riflugbter of Count J nlian, the governor of the 
Gothic possessions in Africa, who in revenge for 
t'jis insult invited the Moors to cross over from 
Atrica snd invade Spain. Tliesa fictions have been 
so embellislied by the noblest st-rains of poetry, 
tv.ac we dis.misa them fro.is the data of history with 
310 small reiueteiiee. ‘Through this cloud of dark- 
ness and doubt, some events are faintly visible, 
whicii may be admitted as-facts. It apoears cep' 
tain that Koderic owed his crown to a party- which 
roDe ■^/itiza ; .chat the dethroned monarch 

was bliaJe.'l nnrt driven into exile ; that the two 
eo!._.s of V/itiza witu their relations, Co'unt Julian 
r.nd Oppas, the archbishop, still kept alive theern- 
hers of civil strife ; and thatfinding they wereun- 
sible to _eoafcend any longer with the victorious 
-ing Eouerie, they resolved to call in the Arabs, 
■vish the design not of delivering the conntry tJ 
i.fcse 3rfidek but of humblicg the pride of" Eo- 



4eric, mi- of : replacing liim bj one of the sons of 
the iate monarch.” The generals of* the Caliph had 
long looked with an eager eve on the fair provinces 
of Spain, and were delighted to hear of tkedeadlj' 
feuds which seemed to open to them the path of 
invasion. How the Moos'wlmans landed in Spain, 
on the 30th of April, 711, how they subverted the 
Gothic ' throne in a single battle, and how they 
■established ' a Saracen, Govermiieiat in Europe, , we 
shall hereafter relate.’— We now turn to the events 
■ in' the- Eastern empire. 


-Tke- Bmtem Mnipire — ArcacUm — Tkeo-doBim-^ the: Second — 

■ ■ ■■ PvIckena---MaTcian---Jmtmian^B-elisanm-.Mnqim. If- 
— jEfg lands in Itahj and tcdees Ro'ine — Rome is hesieged 
h/ the Goths — The Franlcs imade Italy — Belkarms suhverls 
the Gothic Kingdom of Italy —Bclisarius is recalled and 
sent into Persia — Totilaf the Goth reconquers Italy — Bell- 
sarius is sent to Italy and recalled — Nurses defeats Totila — 
Death of Belisarius—Thc Code of Justlnimi—'hitTodixtiou 
of Silic into Europe— Death of Justinian — Norses invites 
the Lombards into^ Italy— State of RrMe — Cimroes md 
Mcradian. 

Arcadius, to whom his father Theodosius had 
given the eastern division of the empire, ascended 
the throne of Conatantmopie a. n. 395. His do- 
minions were bounded on one side by the Adria- 
tic Sea, on the other by the river Tigris ; on the 
north by the wilds of Scythia ; and on the south 
by the burning plains of Ethiopia. Within these 
limits the arts, sciences an^ literature continued 
to flourish, though with diminished lustre^ while 
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they l}«eame extinct in the western empire tbroiigli 
the inroads of the barbarians* The Court iaa- 
au?i,ge at C-niFtaatinople was Greek ; from v/hic!i 
eirf'Uiiistances this empire in the lapse of time came 
trt be designated as the Greek empire. The cha- 
nieler of -ircadins is well described bj tlia great 
satirist of that age, as rt^sembling that of the sim- 
ple and harmless animals wdio scarcely feel that 
they are the property of their shepherd. After 
the fall of his first minister EufiauSj he ivas go- 
.¥fii*iied for severaljears by the eanoch..Eatropiuj5j 
, a, „ man „ whose :,avarice and -insolence made him- ge- 
nerally detestadj and who fell at length 'through 
-the '.eontriv'asees of the empress ■ Euxodia. She 
was a young and beautifai woman, w-ho despised 
her liusband, indulged in her own passions' arirl. 
partialities, and shewed herself the implacable foe 
of the sincere but rough Chrysostom, the patri- 
arch of Constantinople, one of the .Yenerablo fa- 
thers , , of ,,, the church, renow^ned . as . much ior ■ his 
learning as for his misfortunes. Arcadiiis died in 
the thirteenth year of lais reign, of which the only 
distinguished circumstance is that by his will he 
bequeathed the guardianship of his son -Theodo- 
siu.s, to Xezdegerd, the king of Persia, the here- 
ditary enemy of the Eoman. emperors. The mag-' 
xiaaimity of Arcadius, however, was not misplac- 
ed; the trust was discharged with scrupulous fide- 
-'lity',--and -the 'Persian 'monarch -protected "the east-" 
em empire during the minoritj/of his ward.' 
Theodosius ealleci the Second^ .filled the eastern 
Fart II. ■ d ' ' ■ ' 
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tkroae Bearlj. forty jeBT6 froir? 414 to 453, 
the aciininistratioa duriisg tbife lurg fierioci was 
' esclusivcflj in the b?i»ds of his sister Piiichersti, 
his senior by two years,. She alone of all the cles- 
oendants of the great Theodosiiis appears to have 
possessed any portion of bis spirit or abilities- 
While hey brother amused himself witli idle games, 
or in the transcription of religious treatises, she 
conducted the govemment with singular firmness 
■iTid discretion. Through her agency TbeodosiuS; 
was -married to Eudocia, an Atheuiaii maiden oi’ 
ignoble birth, but of uiicoinmon beauty. The em- 
peror, however, had not character enough to reii» 
der any woman happy ; the connection beoame 
mutually irksome, and the empress finally retired 
to Jeriisalem a3id closed her days in a yeli'gioii's 
house. The monotony of Theodosiuses reign was ' 
broken, first by a war wit-lpthe Persians, which ter- 
minated in a truce for abundredjear$,afidiRtb(‘ . 
partition-of Armenia between the two belligerents; 
and secondly, by the irruptions of iltlila, whose 
vengeance the emperor was obliged to appeasfi 
by the cession of a long tract of territory south 
of the Danube and a disgraceful tribute. Theo- 
dosius was the first emperorwdio caused the Eoman 
laws to he digested into a code : a circuaistaiice 
which would probably have immortalized his reigiu.^ 
if the superior code of Jusiiiiiaa had not cast it 
into the shade within a hundred years. 

On the death of Theodosius, Im sister Piileberia 
was proclaimed empress of the west, and though 
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, ill Ilje of Jifcj married a ■senator^ Marciaoj 

: i\ man in every respect worthy of her choice aad 

i of the tbrone. He refused to, pay the aauiial tri- 

I ]>ute to AttilOj which brought down his .hordes of 

' barbarian, s on the south, and led to the battle of 

I Ohaioiis, which has been already mentioned. Mar- 

T ciaa. was succeeded iu 457 by Leo^ and in succes- 

' siouby Zeno, Anastatius, and Justin. The reigns 

! of these four eraperers esetand to, the year 527, 

5 and present nothing worthy of detaining the atten- 

tion of the reader. A more important era now 
opens. In the year last mentioned, Justinian 
' ascended the throne of Consta'otinople, From 
Ms eievatioii to his death 'he governed the state 
rather more than thirty-eight years ; and his 
reign was rendered illustrious; not by any intriii' 
eic! virtue or abiiity which he possessed, but by 
the , surpassing talents of the men whom he em- 
ployed in' the offices of state, of whom three 
have acquired a pre-eminent reputation., Belisan- 
, us. Karees and Tribanian. 

The military events of Justinian’s reign derive 
i their chief lustra -from the merits of Belisarius, 

wd'ioni however the emperor constantly treated 
. with mistrust and injustice. ' Belisarius, thoogk 
barn arid trained up aroong the Dacian peasants, 
was fully equal in .military talents, and statesmaiv 
i ship, to the most renowned generals of ancient 

o’; Eorae. He was at first employed in the Hersiaii 

war, in which Justinian engaged two years after he 
ascended the throne, and in which Belisarins ac- 
J-2. 

L 
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cuired sucli renown, .that, when in tlie sixth year 
of the emp^roi’*s reignJt was determined to attempt 
the reconquesfc, of Africa, be was selected to com- 
mand the expedition. The -preparations for this 
enterprise 'were not unworthy of the last contest 
' between the Eoman empire and Carthage. ■Ei¥a 
thousand horse and ten thousand foot were em- 
barked in six hundred vessels, in the harbour of 
Constantinople, and after a voyage of tiiree months, 
retarded -by. various . impediments, landed;': on .th 
shores of Africa. This province had now been 
haeparated ■'Trom;-,the:,,;ein nearly. , a; hundred 

■'.years;, and the' Yandals, who originally achieved ^ 
■..its- 'conquest, :had; multiplied '.from. J'ftj: tliousand, to... 
:.l : thrie6.'Thht'-numb ; hnt:cas@ ;and:.prosperity,: . 

bined with the warmth of the climate, had relaxed 
f th.ei.r'.:;ha.rdy'' virtue and,. when the. two :,a,r.in'i 0 a .inet, 
"'about- ten.;miies-feom,^C-ar.tha^^ 
a complete victory. Carthage immediately opened 
■ .her gates- to him- .; and .G..eliiner,: the, Yaiidai, king 
iled to Bulla, where he collected some ot the wild 
:::':#dprish.troops, and .haviaginvited ..back his; & 

^ 'whb'^-had' been em ployed in the ■ meanwhile.' 

in the conquest of Sardinia, prepared for the final 
struggle., His usual success attended the arms 
of Belisarius ; theTandais were defeated and fied ; 
and thus in the short space of three months, was 
the entire conquest of Africa achieved. Belisari lu; 
returned to Constantinople, and was honoured with 
a triumph, the first which had ever been witness- 
«d in that city. Among the most remarkable of 
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{’he spoils wliieE lie brouglit wifclx bim, were the 
sacrod vessels of the Jewish temple, which had 
beea transported by Titns from Jerusalem to 
Eomej and by Grenseric from Eome to Carthage. 
Tiaer were now sent back to Jerusalem with mucis 
devout pomp by Justinian, and deposited in the 
Christian’s Cathedral wiiich bad been erected by 
the superstitious Helena. 

The emperor had no sooner recovered the pro- 
vince of Africa, than he aspired to the conquest of. 
Italy, which had been occupied by the Goths for 
more than sixty years. On this service he deputed 
the hero who had won his laurels in the mountain?? 
of Persia, and on the plains of Africa, In the hrsu 
year of this, which is usually denominated the Go- 
thic war, Belisarius reduced the island of Sicily ; 
and the nest year, a. i). 537, landing in the south 
of Italy, he besieged and took Naples. The forces 
of the Goths were at that time dispersed abroad 
in the north, and Belisarius therefore pushed on 
to Eome, and entered the city without opposition. 
The Goths alarmed at his progress, deposed the 
bastardly Theodatus, and elevated Yitiges to the 
eonimand, who immediately advanced with a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, and sat dowm before 
the eternal city. Great as was the military reputa- 
tion of Belisarius, no single event in his long and 
brilliant military career reflected greater credit 
on him than bis defence of Eome. With only 
five thousand men he defended for more than a 
year, against an overwhelming force of 150,000, a 
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that; which associates his name with the 
country in which wa write, is tiie fact of his luiv* 
ijig sent bis physician to the banks of the Ganges 
to obtain a copy of the Heetopadesh^ the fame r>f 
wiiicli had extended to the Court of Persia. 0:1 se 
work was obtained and translated into Persian, 
and from that language^ or more probably iron: 
the Arabic, was transfused into the languages of 
“Europe, under the title of ‘‘'the Fables of Pilpaj.’' 
It was during his reign, and possibly tbs messers- 
ger who brought the Heetopadesh, that the game 
o,f chess, which had been invented in the east to 
teach kings that they are strong ordy in the 
strength of their subjects, was introduced from In- 
dia into Persia, and 'subsequently diffused tlirough- 
Europe. In the year 540, I^ushirvan invaded the 
Boman province of Syria, and took Antioch, the 
queen of the east, as the city was called, and car« 
ried her noblest citizens into captivity. Elated 
with this success, he began to thiuk the conquest 
of Constantinople within his reach ; but his visions 
of empire were soon broken. Belisarius was sent 
against him at the head of an "army • and thougl/ 
it was W'ithout pay or discipline, he took up so 
commanding a -position on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, as conip ieteiy to overawe the Persian 
monarch by the incomparable disposition of l:u3 
troops, and to induce him to adopt the safe course 
of a precipitate retreat. 

The abrupt departure of Belisarius from Italy 
revived the courage of the Goths. Totila, the 
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pbew of tbeip late sovereign, a successor worthy 
of a throne which bad been filled bj Theodaric 
and Atnalasoiitlia, was raised to the supreme an- 
thoritijj and uodertook to restore the Gothic 
kingdom of Italy, though he could muster but 
live thousand troops, in lieu of the two hundred 
tliousand who had formeriy marched under the 
Gothic standard. He passed the Po, traversed 
the Appenines, and sweeping down the whole 
length of Italy besieged and took Isfaples; and 
having received the submission of the southern . 
nrovinoes, moved up to the banks of the Tibei, 
and laid siege to Rome. His rapid success was. 
owing as much to bis own virtues, as to the reac- 
tion of feeling among the Romans regarding the 
emperor Justinian. Three years of suffering under 
his^ ministers had given them a very clear idea of 
what they might expect under his government ; 
and the whole country looked with, anxiety for the 
restoration of the Gothic power. While Totila 
besieged Rome, Balisarias, who had been re-ap- 
pointed to the command of the troops in Italy upon 
this emergency, entered the Tiber with a fleet 
and army, in the equipment of which Justinian 
had displayed his usual meanness ; for it was to- 
tahy inadequate to the task of relieving ,the capi- 
taL On one occasion, indeed, the amazing genius 
of Belisarius had almost succeeded in throwing 
succours into Rome, but his plans were defeated 
bv the treachery of his subordinate generals.^ 
Eome fell into the hands of the Goths, a. b. 546 . 
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aud Totila, forgetting wLat was due to iiis own eha 
racter*, demolished one-tliird of the walls, and em 
ployed fire and engines to destroy the most state!’ 
monuments of antiquity. He even went so far il 
/lie wrath as to declare that the eternal city shouh 
be burned into a pasture for cattle,: but Belisariu! 
sent to entreat that he would spare those edifice: 
which were the glory of the dead, and the deiighi 
of the living ; and at bis solicitation, the Goth con. 
sented to leave Eome standing' After havins 
captured the city, Totila departed fur new con- 
quests, and Beiisarius by one of the most daring 
exploita recorded in history, with the assis^nce 
oi only a thousand horse, recovered it for Justiaianl 
Had the emperor seconded his general with any 
-succours of men or money, Italy would probably 
have been wrested a second time from the Goths*; 
but Justinian denied him both, and coolly allowed 
him to wander through- Italy, more like a fugitive 
than a conqueror. Tet in the opinion of those 
whose judgment of military afi'airs is of value, he 
appeared a more consummate general in this nie- 
laucholy campaign, than when he. led two kings 
captive to the throne of his master. He was at 
length recalled, and Kome almost immediately tell 
into iihe hands ol Totila, who being now delivered 
from the fear of the only man whom he dreaded, 
iiroeeeded to the conquest of the rest of Ital'.-, to 
which he sabseqnently added Sicily, ■Corsica" and 
Sardinia; and he even ventured with his victorious 
deet to insult the coasts of Greece; 
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.Tustiniaii now . prepared ibr the war in. earnest, 
cud in the year i. o. 552, appointed Narses, an 
eunuch of his palace, to command the expedition - 
which he prepared for the re-cbnqu6at. of Italy. 
JJarses, notwithstanding his unfortunate condition 
and his ignoble employment, possessed the sonlof 
a hero and the wisdom of a statesman. ■ A large 
• army and great resources, though they had been 
denied to Belisarius were placed at his disposal ; 
•iud he proceeded with expedition to march along 
the northern coast of Italy. At Eimini, he came 
up with the heroic Totik, and in July of that same 
year a bloody battle was fought in which the eu- 
imchwas victorious. The Onths not only lost 
the day, but also their gallant monarch, who pe- 
risiied after having performed every duty of a great 
general. Naxses pushed on to Borne, .which he 
took, and presented the keys to Justinian, in 
whose reign this city, once the terror of the world, 
had been five times taken and retaken.^ Of the 
senators who had been banished by Totila, many 
were restored : but the ancient character of that 
ilkiatrioiis assembly was irretrievably lost, and 
from this period we fix the date of its final extinc- 
tion, thirteen centuries after it had been institut- 
.,-,1 by Eomulus. The Gothic kingdom was also 
extinct; Italy was annexed to the eastern empire, 
■li d "overned by a chief who was appointed iroin 
Constantinople, and who, from his residence at 
itavenna, was called the Exarch of Bavenna. Par- 
ses was the first Exarch, and, governed Italy thir- 
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teen years. Eome was degraded to the seeoBd 
raeli. 

In tlie year the Bulgarians^ another tribe 
of tee northern barbarians, taking' ad?aatage of 
the ireezing of the, Banube;. erossedlihat river, and 
spreading desolation around them, marched against 
Constantinople. Justinian trembled on his throne; 
the citizens prepai*ed to leave the city ; but the 
eyes of both were fixed upon the old veteran Beli- 
sarius, who had long pined id neglect and dis- 
grace. He resumed his armour^ placed himself at 
the head of his troops, and marched against the 
enemy, whom he easily put to fight, and thus re- 
lieved the metropolis of the east. Justinian bare- 
ly acknowledged his services, and shortly after 
crowned a long life, of injustice and envy towards 
Ills most. exalted subject, by despoiling him of all 
his property and confining him to his own house, 
on an idle rumour that he had intended to attempt = 
his life. Had Belisariiis ever cherished such a 
thought, ample means bad been frequently afford- 
ed him, when at the head of a victorious army, of 
making himself master of the empire. He died in 
disgrace in 565 : and his unworthy lord paid the 
debt of nature a few months after, as little regret- 
ted in death, as he had been beloved during his 
life ; while the name of Belisarius, not only ac- 
quires fresh lustre with the lapse of time, but: 
serves to keep buoyant the memory of bis un- 
grateful master. 

However brilliant: may have been tlie military 
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glories of JustiB’iaa^a reign tbrongh the exploifes of 
Eeiisarins and E'arses, they are eclipsed, in the 
Judgment of posterity, by the more solid and last- 
ing benedt- conferred on mankind, in the legal re- 
forms which were completed under the auspices ot 
this emperor; though in his peaceful reforms, he 
Ijad as little personal share -as in the military tri- 
nmplm of ids generals. The conquests of Belisa- 
iias were lost in subsequent reyoiutiou®, and man- 
Idfid ■' reaped no , permanent advantage 'from ' them ; 
but the principles of the CbJe of Justinian have 
exercised a: silent and .beneficial -iniiuenc©, on. Eu- 
rope, and many of the most equitable provisions 
of European law may be traced up to the legisla- 
tive labours of Justiniau’s reigo. The laws of the 
Roman empire had, as might have been expected, 
swelled in the course of thirteen centuries to se- 
veral thousand volumes, which no fortune could 
purchase and no capacity could digest. J ustinian, 
anxious to reduce them into one short, clear, in- 
telligible code, fixed upon Tribonian, the greatest 
civilian of that age, to superintend the work. He 
and his learned associates, arranged this confused 
mass of conflicting statutes in a uniform and con- 
sistent body of laws, which, under the title of the 
Pandects, tbe Code, and the Institutes, received 
the final sanction of the emperor, and superseded 
all existing rules. That extraordinary civilian, 
wlio, for compass and reach of mind, and for va* 
riety of attainments, stands on the, same elevation 
with Bacon, completed this great task with the aid 
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of seventeen associates, ia a little more tliaa foar. 
years. Strange to saj, Triboniari was an idolater, 
and this body of laws, though compiled at Con- 
stantinople, was written in the Latin language* 
It was the 'most permanent and iissfnl iTtonamen: 
of Jastinian’s reign. 

We must not pass over, oven in this hasty sketch, 
the jnemorable introdnction of the silk- worm into 
Earope, during this reign. Silk, which was theii 
the produce only of Cliina, had, with the progress 
of liishry, .become an, article of iiidispenaable ne- 
cessity in the Koman- empire, the wealth of which 
was drained to supply funds for its purchase. ■ Two 
Persian monta who had long resided in China, 
and viewed with astonishment the process ofreai*** 
ing the little animal, determined, if possible, ^ to 
transplant ’ it into Christendom, They concealed 
some of the eggs in a bamboo, and traversing thc^ 
whoi€f extent -of Asia arrived with their' hidden 
treasure at Constantinople, . The eggs wore, arti- 
heiaiiy hatched, the caterpillars were carefully fed 
with muiberry leaves, and from this parent 'stock 
have been propagated the silk-worms wLicli now 
exist in Prance and Italy, constitute so essentiiai 
'a portion of- the wealth of those countries, and aL 
ford the me.ans of subsistence to so ■many thou- 
■sands' "of . the- agriculturists, manidhctiirers, and 
merchants of Europe. 

Justinian was succeeded by his nephew Justio, 
A, n. o 60 . The next year, i^he Lombards, who 
now ht the first time appear on, the page of ois^ 
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tory, a Scaiidio avian triboj eombming wirE the 
hfirbaroas Avars^ destroyed the kingdom of G-e- 
pidaa who iiud lormecl in a measure the bulwark 
of tlie empire in the north. The accession of Jus- 
tin to the throne was fatal to Marses, the Exarch 
of Ravenna. His government was sullied with 
avarice ; and wherever avmice predominates in the 
supreme authority, tlie administration of the de- 
puties, through every grade of office, is invaria- 
bly iriarked with oppression. It is said that the 
' deputies of Rome approached the throne of the 
.lew emperor, and frankly told him that the govern- 
neiit 'of the Goths .was infinitely .preferable -to 
that of the Greeks. The empress Sophia, who 
pojsaessed no little authority over her weak bus . 
band, issued an order" for the recall of Marses, in 
which she w^'antonly added insult to injury ; for 
Marses with all his faults was 'perhaps the most- 
corisiimmate statesman of the age ; ,aud certainly 
no one in the degenerate Court of Constantinople 
could stand the .most distant comparison with Mm. 
To. , this :m.aii the empress, directe-d a letter ■ to be 
written, commauding him to leave to me7i the cares, 
of government, and to return to bis station among 
the worsen of the palace, and resume the disfcaif. 
In the indignation of conscious superiority, Marses 
is said to have exciainaed, will spin her such a 
thread as she shall not be able to unravel/ Instead 
of proceeding in the garb of a slave to Oonstanti- 
lopie, he invited the Lornbax'ds into Italy. Their 
roung and Vigorous monarch Alboin, charmed with 
■he call, descended from the Alps, ’ siibdued the 
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dual] j overran Italy, whioh was tlios anew wresten 
from the eastern empire. A very small and con- 
temptible portion of territory stiil continued to 
obey the deputy of tiie emperor, the Exareh, od' 
Bavenna. 

The reader, will naturally enquire after the coii^ 
dition of Borne, amidst these convulsions ; the re- 
ply is melancholy. At the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, 'this- city,., once the metropolis of the weaterii., 
world,- -from- -whose p,ates in the days of itS; gloyy 
messengers issued day and night to convey its 
mandates to 'the mountains of Scotland and the 
- plains"' of ■'■tbe. .Euphrates, to .the , .hanks, of , . the . D-a* 
nube and the border of the great African desert, 
had now reached the lowest state of depression. 
« By the removal of the seat of empire, and the 
. successiveToss of the provinces, the sources of pri- 
vate and public opulence were exhausted ; the lofty 
...tree, under -who.se shade the nations of the earth 
bad reposed, was deprived of its leaves and bran- 
ches, and the sapless trunk was left to wither on 
the ground.” Erom this depression the city now 
...began- to '-rise' under the influence of the Bishop of 
-- Rome, --who- already aspired to establish a spiritual 
dominion -as wide and despotic as the temporal 
' .dommion-the' old Romans had enjoyed. In the 
- general .eo-nfusion of the times Rome was aban- 
doned to neglect, and the Bishop, the most influ- 
■-■entid man.' in ifc, from his ecelesiasticai authority, 
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'Impercepliblj took Epon kiiuself tlie direction of 
civil affairs. It was at this joBCture that Gregory 
was elected Bishop of Eome, the ablest man who 
ever filled that office ; and Borne, alchongh no 
longer the resort of embassadors and suppliant 
ministers from the various parts of the world, be- 
gan to assume the character of a spiritual metro- 
polis, and to attract pilgrims from all directions 
to the shrine of the apostles. 

Italy, as we have just shewn, was during the reign 
of Justin separated from the empire, and erected 
by the Lombards into a kingdom. Of the suc- 
cessors of Justinian for a period of forty -five years, 
from 56o to 610, there is nothing worthy of re- 
cord. Passing over this dark and uninteresting 
period, we come at once to that of Heraclius, who 
ascending the throne in this latter year, reigned 
forty-two years* His reign in the beginning, and 
at the close, was as ignoble as in the middle it 
was illustrious. It is distinguished in history 
for the last <>f those struggles between the two 
empires of Persia and Rome, which had continued 
from the days of Crassus for more than six cen- 
turies, and in which at an immense sacrifice of life, 
the efforts of the rival emperors were directed, 
the one to extend his dominions beyond the Ti- 
gris, the other beyond the Euphrates. Chosroes, 
the last of a line of renowned and valiant monarchy, 
vvas now’ on the throne of Persia. ‘ It was during 
iiis reign that the glory of his dynasty readied 
the highest point of admiration, just before itw’as 
Part II. K 
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quenched for ever bj the irruption of the Maho- 
medans. The jear after Heraclius’ ascended the 
throne of Constantinopiej Chosroes passed the 
long disputed boundary of the Euphrates, coBciiier- 
ed Syria, and overran .Palestine. The holy city of 
Jerusalem, which he took by assault, was despoiled 
anew of the sacred vessels, and of ail the wealth which 
had been accumulated in it by the votive offerings 
of /three- centuries of piety or superstition Ninety, 
thousand Obristians w'ero put to the sword, with- 
initswalls. From Palestine, Chosroes pursued the 
■ usual route of conq-uest, and proceeded to the sub- 
jugation of Egypt. From Egypt he moved upon. 
.:Asia ' Mluor, " which / submitted to him/, and .in the 
short period of six years, the eastern empire waa 
stripped of itsiairest provinces. The won,ders rekt-. 
ed of his magnificence partake too much of the na- 
'ture- .oF oriental, fiction to ob.tain-a. place in, sober 
history ; but his power was undoubtedly real, his 
greatness solid, and it seemed as if nothing could 
■■prevent, the ■annexation . of the eastern empire to. 
the sceptre of Persia. Id the midst of all this 
actual /.glory, and 'of the. still more 3ple.e did pros- 
pects which lay before him, the great Chosroes re- 
ceived a letter from the son of an obscure merchant 
at Mecca, commanding him to acknowledge Ma- 
homed as the prophet of God. The monarch re- ' 
j^'Cted the message of the unknown individual m^ifch 
disdain, and tore the epistle. This letter wm fruia 
Mahomed, who .had just at this time laid the 
foundations of the MQ&mdmtxn creed and con- 



quests ; and who exclaimedj on hearing oi the mm 
of ills letter. Thus will God reject the guppllea- 
tiooSj and rend the empire of Chosroes. 

Ihit while Chosroes despoiled Heraelius of his 
eastern provicces^ the Avars, a Scythian tribe which 
hati gradually risen io power and importance, tore 
from him the European provinces of his empire, 
and almost entered the^gates of Constantinople..,. 
Heraelius, pressed on all sides with difficulties 
which appeared insurmountable, was preparing to 
abandon .the .capital, and retire to . Carthage, when 
the Patriarch of Constantinople aroused him to a 
sense of duty. Suddenly did the emperor, who 
for twelve years had wallowed^in luxury and plea- 
sure, while the empire was dismembered on every 
side, appear on the stage a hero of the first rank ; 
aod he conducted the war during six years with 
such marvellous skill, as to place himself on & 
level with the greatest commanders of any age. 
When he had repelled all his enemies he sunk 
back 'into indolence ; — thus, as the great historian 
happily express it, the mists of the morning and 
evening were separated by the brightness of his 
meridian sun. We have no space for the marches 
ami countermarches of Heraelius; suffice it to 
say, that he took the field in person, and carried 
ilie war with such vigour into the dominions of 
bis eneiBT as to oblige him to recall his troops* 
Tvliile Heraelius was engaged in Persia, the Avars, 
with whom Chosroes formed'' an alliance, and one 
of whose armies had formed a junction with them, 



laid siege to Constantinople. The besieged seemed 
to have imbibed the spirit of their emperor ; and 
the besiegers were repulsed with loss. To coun- 
terbalance this alliance^ Heradius formed a junc- 
tion with the TurkSj a people destined after tlie 
lapse of eight centuries to take Constantmoplos 
and extinguish the Homan empire. Partly tiiroiigb 
their aid, but chiefly through his own uncommon 
skill and actiyity, be defeated all the plans of 
Cliosroes, and I’e-eonquered all the provinces which ' 
he had lost, together with the so-called wood of 
the true cross which the Persians had sacrilegious- 
ly taken away from Jerusalem. Chosroes was 
chased through his own dominions ; and this once 
mighty monarch, deserted in his extremity by all ' 
his subjects, after having seen eighteen of bis 
sons put to death before his eyes, was thrown into 
a dungeon where he expired. A treaty of peace, 
by which the conquered provinces w^ere restored, 
was soon after concluded between his successor 
and Heraelius, who after an absence of six years 
return.ed, covered wdth glory, to Cfujstantinople. 
'While he was employed in celebrating his triumph, 
he heard that an insignificant village on the con- 
fines of Syria had been pillaged by a new and 
uiiknowa tribe of Saracens. This was the ficv^t 
conquest of the Mabomedans beyond the boundary 
of Arabia, and though the circumstance was in 
itself insignificant, it acquires importance as the 
prelude of^that mighty revolution which was to 
establish in .so many legions a new governmenf, 
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a new relii>ionj new laws^ and new insti feat ion ?5. 
in the la&t eight; vears of hk reign Heraciins losfe 
to the SaraceiiSj or the followers of Mahomed, the 
provinces which he had gained from the 
r'ersiaiis. 


Sect. 4, 


'ornrast hef uren the invadon of the Nm^tliern Nations and the 
MooBulmmu-’- Birth and early MUtory of Mahomed — lit 
f/ives himself out as a Prophet — Chief Doctrines of the Ma- 
hmedan Creed — Persecution and flight of Mahomed to 
Medina—Progress of his Religion — His Death — Succession 
of Ahuheker — Conquest of Syria— Appointment of Dinar 
a-? Caliph — Conquest of Jerusalem — Conguest of Persia — 
Conquest of Egypt— Attempt to conquer Africa— Alexan- 
drian Lihvary—Othma'iir— All— Contest between Mm ami 
Moawhjah— Murder of Ali—EstablishmeM of the Ommiade 
Dynasty — The Shiites and Somiies-^Murder of Eosseiu — 
The two' sieges of Constantinopk—Siihjitgation of Africa— 
Tarih mid Musa conquer Spain— Death of Roderk—AU 
tempt of the Mahomedans to conquer Europe— Battle of Poi- 
tiers— Defeat of the Mahomedans—The extent of their Em- 
pire — The *4 bassides — Revolt of Spain. 


The current of events now brings us to one of 
he most singular and momentous events in mo- 
dern history ; to a revolution, more disastrous in 
ts progress to the general welfare of the human 
^ace tl)an imj other on record;— the rise and pro- 
gress of Mahomedanism. The irruption of the 
fmorant and feroeioiiS’ savages, of the north of 
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Europe, who swept away almost every vestige of 
existing civilization, was at tbe time most calami- 
tous, but their descendants have applied to the 
arts and sciences, and uoder the benign induence 
of Christianity, have made such progress in all 
the paths of knowledge as completely to cast ioto 
the shade, the highest attainments which the Eo- 
, mans ever acquired, ■ The Mahoraedans, who is- 
■ sued from Arabia, two centuries after these north- ' 
em irruptions, and overspread so many provinces' 
of the eastern empire, extinguished in their pro- 
gress the traces of civilization. And though at 
certain periods of their history, and in certain 
countries, they have cultivated a literature of their 
own, they are now infinitely behind the European 
world, and possess no spirit of free enquiry, and 
no mental elasticity, which may lead them to over- 
take and keep abreast of it. 

Mahomed, of the tribe of Koresh, of the family 
of Hashem, was born at Mecca in Arabia, on the 
eastern shore of the Eed Sea, according to the 
moat accurate computation, in the year o 69 . His 
father Abdalia, a w'ealtliy and distinguished mer- 
chant, was removed by death during his infancy ;; 
and his share of the paternal patrimony was re- 
duced to five camels arid a single female slave. 

At the age of twenty-five he entered the service 
of Cadijab, an opulent widow, on whose behalf 
he traded to Syria j where he is supposed to have 
acquired that knowledge of mankind, which prov- 
ed so useful to him ia his future plans. On hk 
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reiuriij lis married tli© widow, and therebj acquir- 
c'd suilcieafc wealth to raise him 'above the neees* 
sit-j of labour. 

Ek educatioE had been so neglected that he 
was unable to read or write ; but he remedied these 
defects by great applisafcion. He gradually began 
to retire from societT, and to pass his time in sO" 

licude and meditation, and to bestow much of his 
wealth, in charity. , At the age of forty he- deelar’ 
.ed that he was the prophet of God, commissioned, 
b? him to propagate a new religion. His first 
disciples were -his , wife, his servant, and iiis frie,nd 
Abdaiiad .Arabia at that time professed idolatry, 
an, d its most - renowned shrine consisted of a small 
square temple' ■-.called the Gaada, ■.which -had irom 
.■t'ime itBme.morial stood . in.: the city:of .M.ecca. It 
Co-.nt,aiEed,a stone,. ..which^ accordingto popuiar tra- 
dition, ......descen.ded'froni'^ heaven . in 'the days of in- 

'socence, and - was ,.th'e.E' of a ; white colour ; -as man- 
kind dege.nerated, it became .dark j and- in the age 
of Mahomed' had, b.e.come ,emtireiy','b.Iack.^ The zeal 
.of . Mahomed .was at first, directed, against this gross 
,;i,doi-atry ■ of his d-wn .. cou.atry m,en . ... 

. , :.TIie' re.ligion .; which., .he - revealed to them and to 
,. .iiiailkind-' t.:aught one God, the eter- 

''-nai:' -4n.d: .ail”powe-rf^^ Gre.atGr- of the uni.verse, and 
;. th.at'„,.'Mahom-ed '-was his,,., .prophet ; that it was the 
.■dii'ty,.,Q-f,-„BiaE to, pray- seven times a-daj to his 
Maker, to honour him with ceremonies, to , love' 
mankind, to assist the poor, to protect the inno- 
cent, and to shew kindness to strangers. Malio- 



..118 aiscipies loar wives atia as many coneubmec^ 
as he could maintain j to himself he reserved^ as 
the '.apostle of God^. the privilege of fifteen wives. 
He taught that God had from time to time sent 
prophets upon the earth, the most emmeut of 
whom in preceding ages were Abraham, Moses 
and Jesus Christ; that the last and most dis- 
tinguished of them was himself. He instructed 
his disciples that there was another state of exis- 
tence after death, of rewards for the good, and of 
pucdshment lor the wicked. He led them to be- 
hove that the paradise of good Mahomedans after 
death would comprise the indulgence of llie ap- 
petites amidst the most enchanting luxuries ; th(<t 
seventy-two houru^ or black-eyed damsels of ex- 
quisite beauty, would w'ait on each true believer 
m heaven, and that this life of sensuality would 
be indefinitely prolonged. He enjoined the cere- 
monies of circumcision and . ablution, and the 
virtues of a pilgrimage to Mecca. These with 
other subordinate injunctions were contained in 
the Koran, a work written in the purest Arabic 
style, which Mahomed declared that he had re- 
ceived from heaven, and which he delivered to his 
followers in successive portions. In the compila- 
tion of this \vork, ha evidently availed inmsedf of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures : and it is 
suspected, not without reason, that he was aided 
^tx the preparation of it by the learning of others. 
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The progress of Mahomed’s oreed was at first 
hut slow. In the course of three years he made 
only fourteen proselytes; but -he continued to 
preach with unabated ardonr, and enforced his 
doctrine on his fellow citizens with all that natu- 
ral eloquence of which he was so complete a mas- 
ter. His zeal, and his powers of oratory, aided 
by a majestic figure and a noble mein, gradually 
won upon bis countrymen to such an extent, as 
to alarm the rulers of the city. They resolved ou 
putting him to death ; but Mahomed having timely 
notice of their design, fied during the night, ia 
company with his friend Abdalla, from Mecca to 
I^fedina, in the year 622, at the age of fifty-three. 
This iiigbt of the prophet constitutes theraemox’a- 
ble era of the Ilegira, Many of the citizens of 
Medina had embraced his doctrine, and looked on 
him as a prophet divinely inspired. When, there- 
fore, sixteen days after his flight from Mecca, he 
approached this city, five hundred individuals ad- 
vanced from its gates to welcome him. After 
his triumphal entry into Medina, he assumed the 
rank and title of a prince, as well as of a prophet 
and unsheathed the sword. His views were now 
enlarged, and his eftbx'ts were directed to the esta- 
blishment of his own power, spiritual and tem- 
poral, over Arabia. The year after the Hegira, 
in the vale of Beder, he attacked a caravan of his 
enemies proceeding to Mecca, and there was the 
first slaughter made by his followers, who after- 
wards deluged the \vorld with bioo(|. , Mahomed 





■was'-Tietorious, and, his hopes .rising w.ith.his .sue** 
cess, ’ he.. hreatiieS vengeance againsfc ail who re- 
.sisted his- scepfcre or his creed. He turned his 
arms .primarily upon the Jews, towards whom he 
manifested -a. spirit of more bitter hostility than 
against- even. the .Christians. His power and his 
parfeizans . gradually increasing, seven years after 
his flight from Mecca, he besieged that city and. 
entered it in triumph ; the lieatbenish Caaba be- 
came the temple of the new faith, and a pilgri- 
mage to it was declared in the Mho S'^riro an creed, 
to be. ■■one- of .the gates of paradise.. . The subjuga-. 
tion of _ Mecca' by Mahomed flsed the wavering 
faith of the Arabs upon bis religion, and they has- 
tened to acknowledge both the spiritual and tern** 
poral authority of the victor. 

. , .: In, this same yea.r 3 ^he Mi?o.s€^lm'aos flrst encoun* 
tered a foreign foe.' Heraciius, the emperor of 
Constantinople, had just returned in triumph 
from Persia, when the envoys of the prophet met 
him, and invited him to embrace the faich of Is- 
lam.-: The -answer may be easily divined. The 
Moost^lmans instantly invaded the province of Sy- 
ria, and captured several towns ; but the prophet 
declined-.- ■.■any -.-farther prosecution of this warfare. 
His ■health: ■was now declioing, and in the ondst 
of air his plans of ambition he was cut down by the 
hand ::of .death, a. d, 68*2, at the age of sixtl*- three, 
according to some by poison, according to others 
by a fever. In him genius and ambition w-ere 
united, in a pre-eminent degree, with the spirit of 
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fsnaticisiB. He achieved the most permanent re- 
volution in human affairs of any mere mortal ; he 
changed the face of the eastern world ; and sne- 
ceaaive dynasties of conquerors continued to bear 
the impress of his character* 

Mahomed appears to have organized no general 
plair of. conquest; but he had already roused the 
national spirit of the Arabs, and infused into their 
warm tempe.rame,ot a new principle of religious 
enthusiasm. Though, he .left, .them no legacy of: 
widely extended dominion,, he bequeathed to them 
■' as ,an. ample 'equivalent, .the, pretended .command.s 
of God, that they should ma-ch through the world, 
and earn heaven : by, converting iiiSdels; to; the true 
'/faith, through ;the.: agency' , of. ,t,ha'^ 

..' Abubeker „ . was ,. elected, : after ■' some ■ dMeiilty , to 
succeed him as Caliph, or, chief of the Faithful. • 
. He collected into one volume the scattered frag- 
ments of the Koran ; and lost no time in follow™ 
ing up the scheme of temporal aggrandisement 5 of 
which the prophet had laid the foundation* - His 
attention was", first ..directed.', to ; the ■cQ.nquest of 
•Syria. Abu Obeidah was appointed to the chief 
coKiiBand, ;., of the '.army ; but it. was .mainly to the 
valour of Caled, surnamed from his ferocity, the 
'•Sword of God/ that the conquest of; that .pro- 
vince was to be attributed. After the capture of 
Boara, the Moosiilmana advanced against Damas- 
cus tm capital. The war was conducted in the 
name of the most merciful God the spirit in 
which it was carried on, may be gathered from the 
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summons of Caied ; Ye Christian dogs, you know' 
your option,— the. Korau, the tribute, or the 
sword.’’ The danger of Pamascus rousted Ilera- 
diup, the emperor, from his lethargy ; and serentr 
thousand troops were sent to repel the inv&ders* 
The armies met on the plains of Aiznadin ; the 
victory 'declared for the followers of Mahomed, 
who boasted of having slaughtered thirty thousand 
of their enemies. The city was closely invested 
anew, and capitulated after a siege of seventy days. 
Caied, as he stormed the gate and entered the city 
sword in hand, cried out, ‘‘no quarter, no quarter 
to the enemies of the Lord but the city was 
saved by the merciful interposition of the general 
in chief ; and a numerous body of the defenceless 
citizens was permitted to depart in search of soma 
place of refuge. These the bloodthirsty Caied 
pursued and cut to pieces, with the exception of * 
one individual. 

In the midst of these ct nquests Abubeker died, 
aud Omar was elevated to the throne of the pro- 
phet. He continued the same course of aggres- 
sion. Heliopolis and Efuessa, cities of Syria, fell 
into the hands of the Moosi^linans. The emp'eror 
despatched a second army of 80,000 men by sea 
and land, as if be designed at once to put a period 
to the war. The Moos^^lmans, also called the 
racens, encountered this host with fearlessness*,, 
and after the most obstinate conflict in which they 
had yet been engaged, obtained a complete victory*; 
and the army of the Greek empire was annihilated' 



Tlie^ next year tbe Saracens ioTested the city of 
Jerusalem for four months, and the Ohrislians at 
leiis:ih agreed to ^ueid it up, on condition that the 
Caliph should come in person to take possession 
of it ; and such \vere the emotions of exultation 
which Omar felt at the conquest of the place from 
whence Christianity was promulgated to the world, 
that he lost no time in setting out for it from Me- 
dina,. He entered it in triumph, and ordered a 
mosque to be built on the spot where the temple 
of Solomon had stood. Antioch and Aleppo soon 
after capitulated to the Moostdmans, and the whole 
province of Syria was annexed to their empire ; to 
which it has continued to pertai n with the excep- 
tion of the brief period (luring the crusades, in 
which it passed under the dominion of the Chris- 
tians. Amidst the military glories of the Saracens^ 
we blush to record that Heraclius, the emperor, 
ded from Syria, and abdicated the throne. 

"While the conquest of vSyria was in progress, an- 
other Saracen army broke in upon the empire of Per- 
sia. In the year 636, four years after the death of 
Mahomed, the battle of Cadesia was fought, in which 
the Moosz^lrnaas w^ere as usual vietprio.ua. The pro- 
vince of Irak, or Assyria, was the first-fruits of 
this victory ; and it was at this time that the vic- 
torious Mahomedan general laid the fuxmdation, uf 
the city of Bussorah, which afterwards rose to 
'^Mch distlaetion. Several, battles were subseqiie.ut- 
3 y fought with great obstinacy ; particularly one at 
'Neliavend, where 150,000 Persians were marshal- 
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led for the &al straggle, which was to decide th« 
fate of their national faith and liberty. It was so 
vigorously contested before the Saracens -obtained 
the day, that they were accustomed to call it the 
‘ victory of victories/ These successive victories 
decided the fate of Persia. The Mahoomdans pur- 
sued their victorious career to the shores of the Cas- 
pian sea, and then turning west, subdued the pro- 
vinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia. They con- 
tinued to advance along the Tigris, and then pene- 
trated the mountains to the valley of Persipolis. 
Yezdegerd fled before them from province to pro- 
.:,vm.ee, and.-the-.Baracens. pursued bim, with unabated 
ardour. The government of Cborasan, the ancient 
Eactria, the Caliph offered to the first Mahoniedan. 
general who should enter that province ; and imme- 
diately the standard of the crescent was planted on 
the wails of Herat and Balk, and the successfid 
general paused not till he reached the banks of the 
Oxus.' The unfortunate monarch of Persia fled 
beyond the Osus and the Jaxartes, and at lengtii 
implored the assistance of the emperor of China, 
who, alarmed at the progress of the Arabs, was not 
disinclined to support him. Aided by the resour- 
ces afforded him by the emperor, he marched down 
at the head of an army of Turks to reconquer the 
patrimony of his ancestors ; but he was overtaken 
by the cavalry of his enemies and put to death 
and thus closed the dynasty of the Sassanides, and' 
thus fell the ancient creed of Zoroaster a. b. 651. 
Ihd empire of Persia which had sustfsiued foi* 
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wan? ceiitaries an equal and sometimes an sdvao. 
iageous eoct|iiesi* with tbe empire of Romej pass., 
ed under the joke of tlie Mabomedans ; and' those 
fertile proriiices, from the Eoplirates to the Indus^ 
the fseat of the earliest empires in the world, were 
incorporated with the dominions-, and embraced 
t!ie faith of the Moos^^jimans. 

Six years after the death of Mahomed, doring 
the' Caliph at of Omar, 'the Mooswlmans invaded 
Egj pt under the co'Eimand of A mrpo. ' He. march- 
ed at the head of 4,000 troops from Gaza in Pa- 
lestine, to PelEsnm, the key of Egypt, .which be 
took after ' .a’ siege . .of thirty. ' days,. ■ a-nd ' there- 
'.by voperi.ed , his. way:.. into the ■heart of the country.; 
wti ere,, however, his., progress was. arrested by the 
a'l'ieien.t aiid,' magnificent: city of '.Mem phis, .-the se.at 
..of roy ■alt j ■■preced.i.ng .ages,. ,■ ', ;■ E'o'twith standi ng 
the decay to which it bad fallen, it stood a siege 
of seven months before surrendering. On the 
spot, where, hhe-; Maho^medan ca'mp was pitched, 
gradually aroa,e. the,' city'..., of Gairo-j-ihat .is,- the 
city of victory.' The inhabitants of Egypt, who 
profts^ed a different form of Christianity from the 
emperors of Constantinople, had" been alienated 
from them by religious persecution, and now sub- 
mitted willingly to the victorious Saracen, with 
the understanding that they should enjoy tbe 
free exercise of their religion, on the payment of 
a definite tribute, Erom Memphis, ' Omar pro- 
ceeded down the Nile to Alexandria. The siege 
of thi4 city was the most arduous or protracted 
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of any in which the Mahomedans had hitherto 
been ’engaged. B was then the first emporium 
in the world, and being open to the sea, re- 
ceived supplies from abroad, which the Maho- 
inedans, who had no fleet, were unable tv 
prevent. After a siege of fourteen month,-, ana 
the loss of twenty-three thousand of the bssiegars, 
it was taken, and the banner of the crescent wavea 
over the capital of Egypt. Some idea of the arnas- 
ing increase of;the Meosalman faith may be fonn- 
edTfrom the fact, that within sixteen years after 
its first propagation, so' large a number of its sol- 
diers fell in 'tbe siege of a single city, at a time 
when numerous armies were also engaged in the 
conquest of Syria .and Persia. Soiqe notion- of the 
magnitude of Alexandria may be gathered from 
the vapouring of Amroo, the conqueror. In his 
dispatches to the Caliph, he says “ 1 have taken 
the great city of the west; I cannot enumerate 
its richness or its beauty ; it contains 4,000 pa- 
laces, -4,000 baths, 400 theatres, or places of 
amusement, 12,000 shops, and 40,000 tributary 
Jews.” Alexandria was the granary which sup- 
plied Constantinople, as it had formerly supplied 
Rome, with food. The loss of these supplies was 
so deeply felt, that one expedition alter another 
was equipped to recover it ; aud in the short space 
of four years it was twice taken by the Gretk^ 
troops, and twice re-takeu by the Mahomedans, 
in whose possession it finally remained. Alexan- 
dria contained at that time the largest library in 
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been coiitribiiEed bj the learned tlirongii a siie- 
cess'iori of ages. While every thing in the city was 
iahing a prey to the rapacity of the conquerors, 
tlse literary companion of Amroo, in the hope oi 
rescaiB,g,, this noble coiiection from ■'.d'estructionv' 
liiiniblj begged that tlie library might be given to 
biiiiv Amroo referred the matter to the Caliph 
who replied in the style of .a barbarous Arab, that 
if the books coincided with the Koran, they were 
useless, and ought to be destroyed, as the Koran 
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them coast, .which ..stretches from, .Egypt 
Atlantic, Forty 'thousand Saracens marched from 
Egypt to the -siege of Tripoli^ where a battle was 
fought in ;Wh.ieli they were as usual victorious ; 
but they lost so many of their best troops, both 
in the battle, and subsequently by the plague, 
, .that the farther conquest of Africa wuas for the 
present suspended. Othraan, who reigned ten years, 
gradually lost the confidence of the faithful j and 
they at length rose in arms against him, and be- 
sieged him in Medina for six weeks, at the end of 
which time, he was slain wdth the Koran in his lap. 

Aii, the cousin of Mahomed, the husband of his 
beloved and only daughter and child Fatima, was 
then raised, A. n, 6o5, to the throne : which by 
right he ought to have obtained twenty years be- 
fore, on the death of the prophet. But Ayesha, 
the widow of Mahomed, his perpetual and inve- 
terate foe, proceeded in her hostility so far as to 
-raise an army, in order to dethrone him. Aii was 
vict^)riou£, and condemned her to a perpetual resi- 
dence at the tomb of the prophet. A more for- 
midable foe, however, soon appeared against him 
in the field* Moawiyab, the son of Abu Sofian, 
who bad been the earliest and most bitter enemy 
of Mahomed, but who subsequently embraced his 
creed, now claimed to be his successor, and deter- 
mined to support his claim by force of arms ; for 
the M<?osdmans had alrea^- learned to turn their 
arms against each other, though a quarter, of a 
■csatury had scarcely elapsed since the establish* 
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rneiat of their faith. Various ^angumarj cojoHicts 
oAiisiieclj which were protracted for a hundred and 
ten da.ys, ajid in which seventj thousand 
niaiis perished on both sides. AU was obliged to 
submit to a humiliating truce, and to retreat to 
‘’Jufi, while his successtui rival wrested from him 
' , the.,..provinces of. Persia, Yemen and Egypt Five' 
years after Aii bad' ascended the throne of the 
Caliphs, he was put, to death by an assassin in the 
mosque of Cufi. Moawijah, now become ail pow*- 
erfal, persuaded Hasaan, the son of Aii, to re- 
nounce his claims to 'the throne, which he imme- 
diately ascended and founded the dynasty of the 
Ommiades, a, b. 66 L Thus the persecutors of 
.Mahomed usurped the inheritance of his children. 
Hossein, the younger brother of Hassan continu- 
ed to serve in the armies of the Caliph against 
the Christians ; but at the end of twenty years 
he was led to his ruin, by a persuasioiii wickedly 
instilled into his mind, that a large portion of 
the Moos^^imans were ready to assist him iu re- 
covering his paternal right. While he was pro- 
ceeding to join this supposed body of troops, with 
only a few horse and foot, he was overtaken and 
sun’ormcled by the emissaries of Moawiyab, his 
followers lighting with the fury of lions, were cut 
down to a man, and the grandson of Mahomed 
himself 'fell, covered with thirty-three wounds 
irom the lances and spears of his pursuers. 'The 
tragic death of Hossein is commemorated, to this 
day in various parts of the world by those who ' 
L2’ 
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Esaintain aa adliereace to the of AH. 5 be 

Mooswlcoaua thus became divided into two parties, 
the friends and the enemies of Aii, the former are 
called Shiites, and' comprises the Mahomedacs o': 
Persia. While they acknowledge Mahomed as the 
Apostle, they maintain that Aii was the Vic.ar 
God, and they execrate the memory of the arst 
flsiee Caliphs, Abubeker, Omar and Othman, wno 
in their opinion, usurped the throne wuich belong 
of right to All. The opposite sect is that of the 
Smmites, among whom the whole nation of the 
Turks is included. These were esteemed the most 
orthodox by the majority of Mahomedans. They 
■were not deficient in respect for Aii, but consi-- 
dering that the succession to the Caliphat was 
refulkted by the degrees of sanctity possessed by 
each Caliph, they assigned to Aii the lowest rank. 
The descendants of Aii and Mabomedi thoag;. 
thus excluded from the throne of their aneestois, 
have enjoyed through all ages, the.peculiar venera- 
tion of the Mahotoedans. In Arabia:, they are 
called Scherifis ; in Syria and Turkey, Emirs ; in 
Africa, Persia and India, Seids. In the lapse of 
two or three centuries the posterity of Abbas, the 
uncle of Malmmed, had multiplied to the number 
of thirty-three thousand ; the race of Aii was, a.s 
Ewy be supposed, equally prolific ; of these indivi- 
duals, the meanest was esteemed above the great-, 
est of princes, the highest was supposed to be 
equal in perfection to the angels. 

The family of Moawiyah, which .now assumed 
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:Iie regal and sacerdotal office^ reigned for ninety 
yeu% from 661 to 750, and remoyed the seat of 
govi-Tiimetit to Daroascas. The tide of conquest 
‘irhich li'js ill some measure abated during the 
i'eigrjs of ODhman and Aii, now rose again arui 
rolird ou With impetuosity. Africa and Spain were 
„ udded, to,; their ,em pire. / But -.before we enter u pon 
conquests ofth.e Arabs along the-eoastofAfri- 
, .Oil and the subjiigatioa. of .Spaiti, it is adv.isabla to 
„ rscurd the .two Tiieniorable sieves of Oonstantino- 
.,|de* „ As soon as the Caliph .Moawijah had irmly 
.e.s..uiQlis,heii. hiiiiseii in the .throne,^ he ■ determiBed ■ 
x>o oesiege tlie capital of the east, and to excin- 
gi'dali the Grecian empire. In the year 66S. a 
pop;ertai fleet sailed through the Hellespont, and 
laid siege to Constantinople ; but the Saracens on. 
the one hand had not yet acquired sufficient science 
'“0 capture a well defended city ; on the other 
iiand, the Greeks, though under the government 
of the weakest of their emperors, 'were animated 
with their ancient spirit of valour, and determin- 
ed to defend with their lives, the last citadel of 
iiieir liberties and, faith. But even their valour 
and desperation would scarcely have sufficed to 
repel the attacks which the Saracens continued to ■ 
make during six years if the Greeks had not been 
possessed of the maritime or Greek fire, as it was 
called. It was said to have 'been invented by 
Oaliinjcus, a native of Syria ; though the vulgar 
tjelieved that the mystery of this defensive weapon 
was revealed to the first Constantine, by an angel, 
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wbo st-i’ictly enjoined that; it sliould not be re” 
realed to any foreign nation. It is supposed to 
have been composed of naplitlia, sulphur and 
pitch. The mode of preparing it was ranked 
among the most important of state secrets ; and 
our conjecture of its ingredients may thereiore 
1)8 erroneous. From this mixture which, when 
ignited, produced a thick smoke and a lone 
explosion, proceeded a powerful flame, which oni j 
acquired additional energy from the aetidn of 
water. It was either poured from the ramparts 
in boilers, on the assailants, or discharged among 
their ranks in red hot balls, or deposited in fire- 
ships which were dispersed among the fleet of the 
enemy, and set them in a general blaze. This 
forniidabie weapon was now employed to repel tut? 
Saracens and most efioctually answered sts object. 
Unable to discover its composition,- or to resist its 
effects, they found all their efforts decisively bat- 
fled. As they reluctantly withdrew from the siege, 
their minds seemed to be subdued by shause, ann. 
for 'the first time the lofty spirit of the Baraceiu- 
bowed before their enemies, and they consented 
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time tj.tlie siege of Ooustantiaopie, The Maho- 
general advanced with a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, chiefly mounted on hox'ses 
and caniels. to the straits which separate Europe 
trom Asia, and crossing oYer, laid close siege to 
the capiDal A fleet consisting of eighteen him- ' 
dred ships large and small, at the same time sail- - 
ed up the Bospnonis, and anchored off the port. 
Sudneiily the fire ships iilied with the tremeodous 
Greek lire, which had been equipped and conceal- 
ed in the harbour, launched forth, and niingiing 
with the vessels of "the enemy ^ so completely des- 
troyed them, that in a few hours no vestige of this 
mighty armament remained. The besieging army 
also began to feel the effects of famine and dis- 
ease; the barbarians from the Danube were drawn 
by large promises to defend the capital ; and the 
Mahoraedau general after a siege of thirteen 
months was obliged to raise it and retire. 

Vie have somewhat anticipated the progress of 
events that we might comprise within one view 
the two sieges of Constantinopie. We now pro- 
c'eed with the conquest of Africa and Spain. 

lu the year GOo, Akbah, the general of the Ca- 
liph, marched with ten thousand men to attempt 
anew the subjugation of Africa. -He speedily 
stripped the Greek emperor of all his dominions 
;!i that region, and marching through the desert- 
in which tile cities of Morocco and 'Eez afterwards 
arose, was stopped in bis career only by tlie At- 
lantic ocean. Spurring his horse into the waves. 
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and lifting up bis eyes to heaven, he exclaioied^ 

^ Great God ! if my course were not stopped by 
this sea, I would still go on to the unknown king- 
doms of- the west;- preaching the unity of thy holy 
name, and putting to the sword the rebellious na- 
tions who worship any other God but thee.’ Ame- 
rica was then undiscovered ; but had Coluruluis 
lived eigi)t centuries earlier, the fanatic Akbal: 
would probably have embarked for Ams- rica,. and 
spread the doctrines of Islamism throughout; that 
immense'continent. The final conquest of Africa by 
the Mahomedans was not accomplished much be- 
fore the year 709. Christianity wj;s entirely root- 
ed out of the land. Five hundred churches had 
been pre'viously overturned by the fmj of the Bo- 
nhtistSj'ytlie^Tfand ABd^ bhe;' Moors. ; : .The;:Spi:ri:t: 
of the Gospel had long been lost amidst these con- 
tentions ; and now the outward profession of it 
was extinguished. The province which bad fur- 
nished so many able defenders of Christian truth 
in TertuIJian, Athanasius, Augiistian and others, 
wl^ich at one time contained the two metropolitan 
sees of Alexandria and Carthage, was overspread 
with the doctrines of Mahomed j and within fifty 
years after its final conquest, the lieutenant of the 
Caliph reported to him that the tribute imposed on 
the infidels was abolished by their conversion. Of 
the unhappy Natives many hundred thousand wert^ 
sold for slaves ; the rest were gradually mingled 
with the families of the strangers, whose language 
as well as creed they adopted and insensibly the 
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whole region from fche banks of tlie Euphrates to 
^be shortis of the Afclautic became one nation^ with 
j^ew institutions and laws, a new religion and lan- 
giia^e. , . 

The Saracens had now reached the narrow straits 

G'ibraltar which separate Europe froori Africa* 
Before them to the north lay the Gothic' kingdom 
: of Spain, governed hj Eoderiek,-. whose ■impiaeable 
the, , Count J uiieii, was seeking- bj. all mean stair or 
■nefarious to siibimri}.„his throne. :.■■■ In. a ■moment of 
folly be invited the ‘Saracens to invade Spain, and 
: thus entailed, on his native land. the calamities . of 
seven centuries. The Goths, during a long inter- 
val of peace, had lost that lofty and ardent spirit, 

^ which , formerlyi; 3nadefthem Ahe,. horror: :cf E 
and which had led them victoriously from the 
banks of the Danube to the shores of the Atlan- 
tic : the walls of the cities were mouldered into 
; dust y.:, the::: youth had, yaband6aed';\th.e;:e^reise' of :f, 
' . arms y, and,; the., , coun tr}f:,;ol^^ ' aa| .easy , conquest. 

to the ambitious Moasdmans, then in the nieri- 
4ian'^f ,.thei,r career.,,.:: :.Musa,rthe general , of ;the'. : 
Caliph in Africa, joyfully embraced the invitation 
of Julien ; and in the month of July 710, the iirst 
band of Saracens landed in Spain. This expedi- 
tion was intended chiefly to reconnoitre the conn- 
try, aiid to ascertain the prospects of success, 
vvhich, from the report made, appeared to be Mat- 
tering. ' The next year, another descent was made 
with five thorisand men under the command of 
Tarik ; whose name is , immortalized by the far- 
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famed- rock called after kim Gibraltar^ (Gebel-ui* 
Tarikj) the .spot on 'which he first set foot liis 
progress was rapidj and served to eonvince Eo» 
derick of his danger. The Gtithic monarch sum- 
moned the dukes, counts, bishops and nobles of 
the monarch to join him with all their follow^ers ; 
and a hundred thousand men advanced under the 
Gothic banner to Xeroxes near Cadiz, where a s ac- 
cession of obstinate engagements was fought, 
which in the fourth daj terminated in the com- 
plete defeat of the Goths. The battle of Xerxes 
decided the fate of the kingdom ; and a coniitrj 
which had resisted the Eomans in 'the zenith of 
their -power for two hundred years, yielded to the 
Saracens 'in a. single campaign. Roderick, the 
king, -flying from the field of battle, w^as drowned 
in the Gnadalquiver, Tarik lost no time in im* 
proving his ^ victory, lie Ejarehed through the 
country with speed and impetuosity, before the 
Goths' could recover from their panic ; towm after 
town surrendered to him, and before the elo.^e of 
the campaign -he, had marched seven hundred miles 
from Gibraltar to the bay of Biscay. 

Musa,- envious of the unexampled success of hia 
lieutenant, passed over in haste into Spain at the 
• bead of 18,000 men, determined to appropriate to 
himself the laurels which had been won by ano- 
ther. The towns and provinces which had not 
yet submitted to the Mahomedans, he subdued : 
and as he. entered Toledo, deprived Tarik of ids ' 
cottimand in'^a full council of war, on the pretence ' 
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tliafc lie bad disobeyed orders. - I’arik, 'K^bo was 
:-;dofed by his soidierSj might easily have excited 
tbeia to I'edress this injustice, but he preferred 
the safer course of lajing his wrongs before the 
Caiipli, who irn mediately ordered that he should 
be reinstated in bis command. Tarik, again at 
the head of an army, pushed his conquests more 
rapidly than ever, and Musa not to be outdone. by 
himj exerted himself with increased energy, for the 
entire subjugation of Spain. His ardour increas- 
ed with his success, and though then far advanced 
in years, he proposed to follow the course of the 
Danube, from its source to the Euxine sea ; to 
overthrow the Greek or Eoinau empire of Con- 
stantinopie • and returning from Europe to Asia, 
to unite his new acquisitions with Antioch and ' 
the provinces of Syria.” But while he was in- 
^'A§2ng in these magnificent projects, a messen- 
ger from the Caliph seized the reins of his horse, 
la the presence of all his troops, and commanded 
hiiii to repair instantly to Dainascus-~-an order 
which he dared not despise, larik was at the 
same time recalled, that the Caliph might hear 
from their own lips the cause of their mutual dis- 
sensions. Tiie progress of Musa resembled ra- 
ther a triumph than the journey of a suspended 
otheer. Four hundred of the flower of the Go- 
thic iiobiiitj, and of the noblest and most beauti- 
ill! female captives followed, in his train, which 
was swelled by the numerous carriages which 
bore the prodigious wealth he had amassed. 




When Musa reached Syria, Walid was on his 
deathbed and Soljman his brother and heir, anxi- 
ous to secure these treasures for him seif, com- 
manded him to delay his entry into Damascus. 
Musa imprudently disregarded this ordex\, and 
presented himself before Walid, who haying heard 
the tale of both generals, convicted MusaofiiJ- 
justice. The Caliph soon after expired, and Sedy- 
man prepared to' wreak his vengeance^ on the clis*V' 
obedient ■ general. He . was thrown into' prison, - 
beaten with rods, stripped of his wealth and to 
crown his misery, was presented with the head of 
Ins vaiarous son, whom the dastardly Solynian had 
caused to he assassinated in vSpain. 

Baring the forty years which succeeded the recall 
of Musa and Tarik, the Mahomedan possessions in - 
Spain were governed by the viceroys of the Caliphs, 

. The few Christians who refused to subn.jit to the 
Mofjswhnan yoke, ded to the' inaccessible ihstnesses 
of the Asturias, and formed tbe germ of a Chris- 
tian kingdom, the rise and progress of which be- 
long to the succeeding period of history. In the 
year 782 Abderaham was appointed- to the govern- 
ment of Spain, and formed the great design of in- 
vading 0-aul, and carrying his victorious arms to 
the shores of the Baltic. Preparations were mm& 
for this expedition on a large scale ; troops were 
levied in Africa ; and from ail parts of the Caliph's , 
dominions warriors hocked to the standard of._ 
Abderaham, to share in the approaeliiog struggle) 
for the conquest of Christendom, 
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Tli.e rapid' conquest of Spain hj the ferocious 
Saracens had filled Europe with alarm j the mighty 
preparations now in progress for the subjugation 
or the othei" Christian Idogdoms, became a source 
of', still more intense anxiety both to prince and 
peoplej who looked with dismay at the approach of 
/.;..thes8,,.iniiiistsrs: of destruction. ■ . Abderahsra open- 
ed the campaign by the total defeat of Eudes, 
duke, ot Aquitaine ; and with ^an armament; the ' 
.. .dike, of , which . had not been seen since the days 
Oi AlariCj he marched through southern and cen- 
, trai ■, iraiicej, spreading, desolation in his progress. 
E'othing was heard on all sides^ but the shrieks of 
Fiokfced females and the groans of the dying ; the 
most fioiirishiog towns were reduced to ashes. 
Meanwhile Charles Martel, nominally the mayor 
of the palace; but really the sovereign of Erance, 
having determined, if possible, to save Christen., 
dom, collected the means of resistance in Belgium 
and Grermany, ana when his plans were mature, 
boldly advanced towards the enemy, who were 
drawii up , in a plaiii between Eou-rs and Eoitiers. 

, , Attar, six days,, of skirmishing,, both -armies .ad vaiic:-. ' 
ed to the shock, which was long and bloody. The 
soldiers on both sides performed prodigies of 
valour; the generals rivalled each, other in the 
.skill of their movements; but in the end, Hhe^ 
iiri penetrable ranks, robust frames, and iron handb’ 
of the Germans, turned the. fortune of the dav. 
Am incredible number of Saracens were left dead 
on the field of battle. The general Abderaham 
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was among tho slam. Under cover of the niglit^ 
the Mahomedans J)recipitately left their tentSj 
abandoned ail their plunder^ and fled. This cele- 
brated victory, won by the valour and conduct of 
Charles Martel, saved Christendom from the yoke 
of the Mahomedans, and dispelled whatever hopes 
they had cherished of adding Europe to their 
dominions. 

We have thus traced the History of the Maho- 
medans to the period when they had reached the 
2;enith of their power. The reader will have per- 
ceived that within one century after Mahomed de- 
clared himself the prophet of God, his successors, 
the Caliphs, bad become the most poweriul mo- 
narclis in the Globe, and governed an empire which 
rivalled in extent that of Eome. The language 
and the laws of the Koran were studied with equal 
devotion at Saxnareand and Seville, the Moor and 
the Indian embraced as brothers in the pilgrimage 
at Mecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted 
as thd popular idiom in all the provinces to the 
westward of the Tigris.^’ The farther growth of this 
mighty empire was eflectually checked by the bat- 
tle”of Poitiers.. Perhaps however this irruption into 
France ought to be considered as the last wave of 
that inundation which bad threatened desolation 
to the world. The spirit of temporal and spiri-. 
tual conquest which Mahomed had breathed into 
his followers, after bla/iog with great fory for 
• inore^ than a century, now began to abate. The 
empire. -was too. large, and composed ofmateriais 
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too cliseor&nt to coBtinue lotig united under a 
. single riiier ; dissension of tlie fiercest character 

brake out among tbe chiefs; and within a few 
^»ears Spain and Egypt were both severed from the 
uominiona oi the Caliph. The Oramiades were 
also hurled from their throne ; and a new dynastv 
obtained the ascendancy, under whom a taste for 
Lixury was substituted for the military ardour 
which had raised the iTahomedan empire to such 
a pitch of greatness. The continued safety of t he 
Ciiristian states in Europe was secured perhaps as 
much by these internal dissension of the MoosmI- • 
mans, as by their own courage. 

The family of Ornmiyah had never been popular, 
fcseept .among the Syrians; and the wishes of the 
faith.^l were now turned to the kindred of Maho- 
med. The Fatimites, or descendants of Fatima, 
were weak and pusillanimous ; but the Abbassides’ 
the descendants of Abbas, the uncle of the pro- 
phet, had long been preparing to support their 
pretensions to the throne. The Ommiades chose 
white as the colour of their party; the Abhaasides 
aore a black standard. With the quarrel of the 
white and black factions the whole of the MooskI- 
man world was distracted, from, the Atlantic .to 
the^Iudiis. On the banks of the Zab, their armies 
met; that of the Ommiades consisting of a hun- 
dred and' twenty thousand men ; that of their 
foes, of only a sixth of that number. Ths Caliph ' 
Mervan, the last of the Ommiades, was irretrieva- 
bly defeated, and eventually lost his life. Abdalla 
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banks of the 1 „ metropolis of their doir.> 
wbich tiiey in ^ simplicity and 

„ons. “ 2 5 j .conmnlated treasure. 

frugality ot theh emulatiag 

whioh sound m ^ monarehs, erected the 

' the splendour ^ and adorned their court 

most sumptuous palaces, ■ 

■ n „ii ^hP Tna<riiifioence of the east. J->u" 

. them a claim to the gratitude of poe- 

^ tVe ardour vith which they hegau to cul- 
tenty f t,,asures of Grecian Htera- 

tivate let collected from various quar- 

ture i,to the Arabic language; , 

l! were opened; and a spirit of lutellectua, 
schools were p ^ • jn^nifieence, gave a 

enquiry, enconraged^bM 

' It a tim^wbeo Christian Europe was 

^ after the esta _ 

Cahpl .. avnastv of the Abbassides, uhc , 

“M"'td‘’k ITtekki .™»d.a .0 .«. 

d„s,e. .k. kb„a snsut”*- «- 

Europeans-are made familiar from their chdd.oo. . 

■ ' in; the Arabian tales. 
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llie Abbassidejs Imvmg dethroned tlie Ommiades 
paKiut'd ti^eni vfith releatless fiiry, and extirpated 
:>m whole race, with the exception of one youth, 
AlHlerahniaQ, who sought safety in flight, and af- 
lor escapiog a hundred dangers landed in Spain in 
thf early part of the year 75o. He was received 
with aeekwatioTis by the people, and in the short 
ypace of a single year triuoiphed oyer all his eiie- 
iiiies, and Ibuiided the independent kingdom of 
the Oiaaiiades of Spain. 


Sect. 5. 


Having traced the history -of the Bfehomedaiis 
.rui thsir origin, to the period when their spirit 
temporal and spiritual conquest as a sect had 
rued down to the socket, and they began- to 
itivate the arts of peace and to indulge in the 
•jrvating pleasure of Inxuiy, resume the his- 
y of Italy, from the time when-Harsas, the ex- 
:i, invited the Lombards, or Longbeards, to 
abihdi ihemseives in it. Alboin. who was the 
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fouadei? of tHs dynasty^ came down upon Italy' 
in tbe year 568 ^ and established the capital of his 
mw kingdom of Lombardy at Pafia^ where his 
successors reigned for two oeaturies. ^ They were 
never masters of the whole of Italy ; and their au- 
thority did not extend farther south than Eoroe. 
The territory around Eavenna continued obedient 
to the Greek emperor, and to his viceroy, the ex- 
arch 5 Eome, nominally subjected to the exarch, 
was virtually under tbe control of its bishop ; tbe 
territories comprised within the present kingdom 
of ISfaples were under the sceptre of a prince, who, 
though a Lombard by descent, was in fact mde«> 
pendent of the kings of Lombardy. Their au- 
thority was not complete even in the north of 
Italy, where the Yenetians, who were then lay- 
ing the foundation of their empire, maintained a 
species of independence. 

Eew dynasties have been more unfortunate than 
that of the Lombards. Alboin had not been seated 
on his new throne more than four years, before he 
w'as assassinated through the revenge of his wife, 
whom, during a debauch,- he had compelled to 
drink wine out of the skull of her father, which 
Alboin, after putting him to death, had shaped in- 
to the form of a bowl. Of his twenty s accessors „ 
by far the greater number perished by violence ; 
and the entire period of their sovereignty was dis- 
turbed both by intestine broils, and by the liosti-- 
iity of the Greeks and the Franks. Authaire, the 
third in succession from Alboin, was the first of 
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I,- iiuer uieir irr'jpiion into Italy, the Lorn- 

Vrirds were without any wriiten laws. Eotliaire, 
the eighth in succession from Alboin, summoned a 
diet of his nobles at Pavia, and collected the esta- 
blished usages into a code, to which his successors 
made several additions. At length, in the year 
712, Lieutprand ascended the throne of Lomba'rdv. 
He possessed many great and excellent qualities, 
but they were counterbalanced fay inordinate am- 
btciort. Not satisfied with the ample domains of 
bis ancestors, he endeavoured to make himself mas- 
ter of all Italy, and an opportunity was soon af- 
forded liim for making the effort. 

Those who have studied the religion of the Bi- 
ble, must perceive that nothing can be, more con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity than the wor- 
anip of images ; but this practice had gradually 
grown up among the Christian nations hneh 
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their adoratioB^ and in niariy places raise- d greaG 
disturbances. The Bishop of liomCj tlio Pope, 
declared himself the steady friend oi isuage \vor» 
ship, and turned every stone to tuvrart the pla-us 
of Leo, sumamed the image- breaker ; and rather 
tlian that the people should be deprived of their 
idols, encouraged them to revolt agai'ist truer law- 
ful sovereign, llis larpgnnge to that prince breaidars. 
a spirit of insufferable insolence, ile sent letters 
to the various cities of Italy, exhorting them to 
stand ffrra in the defence of the holy images. When 
therefore the orders for their dt-struetiou arrived 
from Coiistantinople, the populace at Eaveoria rosio 
in tumult ; and the authority of the emperorhs 
viceroy was annihiiated in the city* Lieutprand 
deemed this a fit opporc unity for extending kis- 
authority over Italy, and laid siege to Baveiina, 
which w'as at length carried by sturm ; and the other 
cities, alarmed at the fate of the capital, siirreudeiv 
■ ed- -without resistance. ..Eavenua, \nis.however:S,u.b- 
srpuentl}^ reconquered by the ‘Greeks. Lieutpmnd 
then proceeded to Some, and summoned it tu 
surrender, and the Pope sent to Charles MarrtJ, 
the hero who had just delivered Ghiistendcmi 
from the Mahomedana, to iiitreat that he Wuuid. 
take the holy see under his proleciEa. Chnrles 
was too deeply engaged in his own affairs to 
be able to divert his atienti^jii to those of Italy ; 
but he received the Pope^s messengers wiiLi’ 
’ courtesy, and sent a tiireateniisg message to 
Licutprand, which had the dcrared effect. Liwuh- 
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pranfi was sni’t-eeded by RacIi'S, who toward 
111 !/ elo-'p of ills r/igii betook himself to a mo- 
iiastery, Joaving the throne to Aatolpho, who 
hiiii si'ge anew to EareDM, took it, and extin- 
Suisiied the line of the exarchs. He then snm- 
I'loneri Homo tosuiTenderzaud the Pope, Stephen, 
.sseiog no other mode of relief, crossed the .Alps' 
and in person e^o] sci ted Pepin the son and succes- 
soi ot Ciiarlss to relieve the city from the pre- 
sence of the Lombards. 

Ihe reaoer must now retrace in bis memorv 
tlie battle of Poitiers, gained by Charles Martel, 
and the. expulsion of the Moos/dmans from Gaui. 
Charles wm m.oyor of the p.alaee to the king of 
Prance, Cnilperic the II.,- that is to say, lie was 
the powerful vizier of a weak sovereign. On his 
death in 741, he bequeathed the kingdom to his 
two sons, Carioman and Pepin, and a small, do- 
main lo his bastard ; thus parcelling out the pro- 
vinces of Prance, as if he had been the real so- 
vereign of the country. Both princes continued to 
tread ra the footsteps of their father, and ham- 
hied the Swabians, the Bavarians and the Saxons. 
In 752 Carioman, weary of the cares of royalty, 
and anxious to pass the remainder of his days in 
rehnions repose, resigned his power to his'son.s 
r.nri retired to a monastery, where he took the 
.vnw.s, and eventually ended his days. Pepin, who 
was determined to have no compkitor, force’d his 
nephews into a cloister and seized their inheri- 
tance. The time now appeared to him ripe for 
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placing tbe diadem on his own brow. The Bishop 
of Borne was afc this period considered tbe highest 
spiritual authority in Europe ; and was held in 
the deepest veneration by the uncivilized nations 
who had occupied the various provinces ot the 
Eoman empire. To him Pepin applied to know 
whether he might assume the royal sceptre„ 
Zachary, the pope, was flattered with an appeal 
which appeared immeasurably to exalt his power, 
and to imply his authority to dispose of crowns, 
and to change dynasties. He was also anxious to 
secure a powerful friend who might protect Pvome 
from thp encroachments of the Lombards. He 
decided according to the wishes of Pepin, and 
pronounced that the nation might lawfully unite- 
tbe title and authority of king in the same person. 
The insignificant Chiiderie, the last of a long line 
of vicious kings, was shaven and quietly lodged in 
a cloister, where he ended his days, and Pepin 
was proclaimed king of tbe French. Thus ended 
the Merovingian, and thus began the second or Car- 
lovingian dynasty, a. n. 751. From this date the 
kings of France have been designated the eldest 
sons of the Church. Pepin laid aside the heathen 
ceremony of coroBation, which consisted in being 
raised on a buckler by his soldiers, and adopted 
from scripture the Jewish mode of consecration 
by holy oil, which was poured on his head by Bo- 
niface, the bishop of Metz, the apostle of Germany, 
though by 'birth an Englishman. From that day 
the sovereigns of Europe have also adopted tie 
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ceroffioiiy of lioly unction at their coronation ; and 
iVom tills event may be dated the arrogant assmnp* 
tioa by the popes of Eomej of the power to dispose 
of the kingdoms of the earth as the Vicars of 
Christ. 

It was a year or two after the Pope of Eome 
had conferred this benefit on Pepin, that Stephen 
the Pope crossed the Alps, and appeared before 
him in person to implore aid against the Lombards* 
Pepin received him with great distinction, and con- 
cluded a treaty with him, by which he engaged to 
make over to the holy see, the whole of the Exar- 
chate, when he should have conquered it. After 
having been again anointed, with holy unction by 
the Pope, he crossed the Alps and fell upon the 
Lombards. Astoiphus their king sued for peace, 
and agreed to give up the province of the Exar- 
chate which had been wrested from the Greek 
emperors ; and the keys of the cities were sent by 
Pepin, and deposited upon the tomb of St, Peter 
at Eome. This rich domain, consisting of Raven- 
na, Bologna and Ferrara, w^as made over in su- 
preme and absolute dominion to the Bishops of 
Eome ; and thus for the first time did the world 
behold a Christian bishop invested with sovereign 
power, and wielding in one hand a pastoral crook, 
in the other, a temporal sword. This territory 
was henceforth called the Patrimony of St. Peter, 
and has been enjoyed from that time to the pre- 
sent, with little increase or diminution, by those 
who call themselves the Vicars of Christ, notwith- 
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standing his declaration that liis kingdom was not 
of 'this world. The reign of Pepin was not ioferi™ 
or, in.glorj -to that' of his father Charles Martel 
He snbdued his- enemies in every direction, and 
enlarged his kingdom; but at Ms deathj wbieli 
happened in 768, he divided it among his two sons 
Oiiarles and Carioman. Garloman died three yern's 
after, and Charles disregarding the rights of Ms 
nephews, seized upon their patrimony, and became 
sole king- of the , Franks, A, d. ,772.' This brings 
us to the memorable age of Charles the Great, 
usually known as Charlemacike, the greatest 
and wisest monarch of the middle ages. 


Lilerary and Bcele-nastloal Notices fiwn the. fjth H the 
eighth miiurij — Htatc of lAteraiarc in the West — In the Ilid 
— Progress of CliTistUinity among the Barbarians — In It?- 
land ^ France; England and Saxomj---'ii)xArit of Pefceen- 
tlon — Ocremonies — Pomp of Qhrktian ^corship — The tree 
€rms — The Bacrament of the EiuIiamst~--'Pvjrjatorg — Ckm- 
fession of Sin — Si, Eilgials simviary of Chridian iX'/f 
iriiie — Saints — Councils — The seven Ecu mcnica I Vounci is 
— Origin, progress and nform of JionacMsrn—- The Clergy 
and Laity — Progress of the See of Home Uncards poiver. 


We have reserved for a separate section, .the II 
tevsLYj and ecclesiastical notices of the four centu- 
ries of inteilectual gloom, which intervened between 
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«3par£tion. of the two empires and the age of 
i^arieuiagne. The decay of genuine literary taste 
jmy be traced indeed from thetitrieoftheAntonines ; 
hot ill the age of Constantine ife became still more 
ana from that period ignorance and bar- 
binsm adraneed with hasty strides. This is attri- 
buted to two causes ; the increase of superstition, 

and the irruDtion of the imr-t-L A T»rt Ti « f i r» w .S2 » n 
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fined chiefly to books of Martyrs and the lives of 
the Saints, betrayed a childishness of thought and 
expression, which formed a strange contrast with 
the vigorous conceptions of the preceding ages. 
Such was the state of literature in the 'West. 

In the Eastern empire, the Greek language, the 
language of genius and taste, continued still to he 
spoken and written ; but no new writers arose 
who could bear any comparisons with those who 
had rendered this language immortal by their 
productions. In the year 398 a canon of t e 
Council of Carthage, forbade the study of secular 
books by Bishops ; and though this edict may not 
have produced any serious effects, it was a clear 
index of the spirit’of the age. The only works 
which continued to be in demand were treatises on 
controversial divinity, alike destitute of importance 
and taste -, so that the state of learning in the 
East though not so deplorable as in the Western 
Provinces, was at a low and miserable ebb. One 
circumstance connected with literature requireK 
more particular mention. In the age of Justinian, 
bume remnants of the ancient philosophy of Greece 
lingered at Athens; a few degenerate philosophers 
sliU gave lectures in the almost solitary schools. 
Amidst the general spread of Christianity they 
had lost their importance ; but as the heathen 
sophists had been for four centuries the most bit- 
ter opponents of Christianity, Justinian caused 
the schools to be closed, and exiled the seven phi- 
iosophera. This event was without any conss- 



thousand years of glory, demands the attention 
oi the reader even of so brief a view of History as 
the present. 

We now proceed to notice the extension of 
Christianity among the barbarous nations. We 
nave already stated that the Goths were the first 
among the barbarians who embraced Christianity,, 
through the preaching of Uiphilas. Tae other 
tribes of savages as they successively settled in 
the Eoman provinces, the Burgundians in Gaul,, 
the Buevi iu Spain^, the Yandais of Africa, and 
the Ostrogoths of Eannonia, embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, though they felt little or none of its- 
vilal spirit. It is wwthy of remark that all these 
barbarous nations, originally adopted the Ariaa 
creed, but exchanged it lor the Catholic' doctrine 
be-.'lore the age of Charlemagne, In the year 432, 
feuceatbus,^ a native of Scotland, subsequently re- 
nowned as St. Patrick, ariived in Ireland, and ap- 
plied himself with such diligence and success to 
the conversion of the pagan inhabitants, as to 
have been justly deemed the Apostle of the Irish;, 
and though within a few years after this' event 
Christianity suffered almost a total eclipse in Eng. 
land by the inroad of the Saxons, it was never 
subverted in Ireland* A niece of the kins of 
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Burgundy, having, in 493, married the king of the 
Franks, tliott. newly established in Gaul, was hj- 
strumenfcal in bringing him and his snbjeets over 
to the profession of Chriatianiiy. Tise Frnnn;', 
were the only tribe of the northern nations wi.o 
originallv embraced the Catholic doctrine. A 
daughter of the King of the Franks, about a cen- 
tury after, having married the Saxon king of E.ent 
in England, who was a heathen, inclined him to 
receive the doctrines of Christianity preached, as 
we have aL-eady related, by St. Augustin. Little 
as our Saxon ancestors imbibed of the genuine 
spirit of the' gospel, they evinced an nn.xiety to 
impart it to their heathen neighbours of Germany, 
which was felt by no other Christian people in 
Europe. Christianity was not carried beyond tiie 
Ehine among the yet heathen tribes of Germaiiy 
much before the seventh century ; and its propa- 
gation there was owing almost exclusively to the 
leal of English Missionaries. The first foreign 
missionary who embarked from the shores of Eng- 
land was St. Wilfred, who passed over to the con- 
tinent, and at the risk of his life preached the 
■gospel among fhe Frisians, a Germanic tribe. La 
vvji'a fonowed bv a succession of bold and zealous 
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among the most iliusfrious bone- 
ij’ mriiikbi/L After thlrtj years of jsedous 
a Hi! Uiif emitting exertion, wlucli was rewarded 
bj the cofiveri^iuii of more than a htindred ihoa« 
Kind at the Iieatlieo, he ftdi a sacrifice to his ardor. 
In Ills foiiftli missionary tour among the Fnesland- 
ers in 7o5, he was attacked by a band of heree 
punans, and perished under their w^enpons, and 
tails at the advanced age of sevcBtf-live, was lie 
honoured with the crown of martyrdom. Of his as- 
sistants, by far the greater number w'ere from bis 
own isle; their names are enshrined in the Calendar 
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litis prince, bad taken the wild fanaticism of the 
Saracens as bis model in this crusade. 

while Ckrisfciamfcy wa^ thus acquiring new 
converts among barbarous nations, great changes 
were introduced into the character of the religion, 
itselt; by which its genuine spirit was almost extin- 
guished. Foremost among these debasing changes 
may be placed that persecuting spirit, which grew 
up 'with the increase of the Ohr^iau Church m 
power and influence. As soon as the heathen per- 
secution ceased, and the Church became dominant, 
the Christians retaliated upon the heathen ;ar.d 
then tamed the weapons of persecution upon eacti 
other, sect pursuing sect with relentless yiohnce. 
The emperor, now become Christian, endeavoured 
to compel ail who diflered from him to relinquish 
their opinions by civil punishments. The mem- 
bers of the hierarchy fanned the flame ; and ih a 
very short time, the persecution of heretics came 
to be reckoned among the obligations of a religion 
founded in meekness and humility. ‘ Among the 
most fatal consequences which have resulted from 
the union of Church and State is the application 
of the penalties of the one to the disorders of the 
other.’ The heresies, which sprung up from tune 
to time, and which if left to the weapons of truth, 
would have passed into oblivion, were swelled into 
importance by unwise persecution, till the whole 
of the Christian community presented a scene of 
strife and discord. The practice of forcing the 
faith of the stonger on the weaker party, gave 
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birth ia its turn to manj subtle distioctioHSj so 
that there appeared at lejogth to be no eotamoa 
principles of faith in which all could unite. To 
the honour of the Gothic nations it deserves to 
be stated that they pursued a spirit of toleration? 
which presented a pleasing contrast to that of fan* 
oos persecution, which pi’evailed among those who 
had received Christianity at an earlier period. 
This baneful spirit was afterwards carried to the 
highest pitch by the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, of which we shall afterwards treaty and 
though it has since greatly abated under the iniiu* 
ence of civilization, it still breathes in the doctrine 
that all classes of Christians ought not be placed 
on a footing of civil equality, . . 

Before the age of Constantine, C%ristianity had 
lost much of its original purity ; but after his reign 
tlse deterioration proceeded forward at a more ra- 
pid pace. Instead of the simplicity of worship in- 
culcated in the Scriptures, a great number of 
foolish and pompous, ceremoities were introduced 
into the churches. To conciliate the heathen who 
had received the name, with little of the spirit, of 
Christians, many concessions were made to the 
old superstition. Expiatory processions were 
framed on the models of heathenism; and to 
Christian Churches was transferred the sanctity 
which was supposed to have resided in the temple® 
of the Gods. The utmost splendor was introduc- 
ed into Christian worship, and the churches blaz- 
ed with gold aad silver and gems. ' The same ye- ■ 
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nerafcion for particular places whicii bad miirked 
the heathen superstition, was gradually introduc- 
ed, into the Christian ritual,. The bones and re- 
lies of martyrs and apostles were souglifc utter with 
eagerness, and were supposed to give peculiar 
sanctity to the church in which they were deposit- 
ed. Then came' pilgrimages to the shrines; ana 
men and women left their occupations in crowds, 
and undertook long and perilous journeys to places 
of reputed sanctity. To Pope Gregory, though 
the greatest man of the sixth century, is justiy as- 
cribed the consummation of this external pomp, 
lUia vonoration for relies. In one of his letters 
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tkm of tlie death of Christ, becaoie duriag this 
period the object of wild speciilatioB, It gradual- 
ly came to be considered one of the most awful 
of mysteries, and the celebration of it was assirni- 
lated to the mummeries of paganism. ...- It was 
during this period also that the doctrine of 
fjaiory came into vogue. It waa taught that- there 
was an intermediate state after death, in which 
souls were purified from their more venial sins bj 
passing through the fire of purgatory- Pope Gre- 
gory was also the first who established this among 
the unquestionable: dogmas of the. . Church- .The 
. souls :\in;;purgat^ obtain deli- 

verance through the prayers of the priest, which 
opened a new source of boundless revenue to the 
sacred order. Prom the earliest times, 
sin had been made openly in the presence of the 
. v/hole church. But this practice was gradually laid 
aside, and about the middle of the fifth century, Leo, 
the Bishop of Borne, enjoined that confession should 
be .made in private confidence to the priest alone ; 
and thus was laid the corner stone of the power 
of the priesthood. Every layman was obliged to 
confide the secrets of his heart to his spiritual 
guide at stated periods ; from his lips he received 
absolution; and this gave the clergy an unbound- 
ed influence over a superstitious and timorous laity. 
^ — la short, the Christianity which was professed 
and practised during the four centuries of which 
we treat, difiered as widely as possible from tha 
truth revealed in the Gospel It may J)e summed 
Fam II H ^ - 




up in fciie woras oi 

sefenth ceotary, is a good Christian wbo 
goes frequently to ciiurcla and makes oblations at 
God’s Altar ; who never tastes of his own fmit till 
he has presented some to God ; who can repeat 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, Bedeem your 
souls from punishment while you have it in your 
power ; offer your free .gifts „ and •■tithes ; cdntri"- 
bute towards the luminaries in the holy places ; 
repair 'frequently to' chiirclij und iniplor8: the.p.ri> 
tection of the saints.’ ’ ■ 

It was an ■opinion;of .:lhe c.0iitnry ^that'the 
holy '■ martyrs were., assessors of^ Chris.t 'and partis 



P'agtiaat to every principle of tjie gospel, and sec- 
^ teeded in his own dominions, in,: tke-.-East:; 
t forts to baaisli images from his Italian states 
occasioned many convulsions, and kid the fouada- 
"'irsn for that schism between the Eastern and 
Wester II Cbnrches, which w-as-completedin a,saC" 
eeeding age. The Pope of Eome' proclaimed 
i-.elf the champion of image worship, and met with 
the most ready support from , the -■superstitio-as - 
clergy and igooraiat kitj,of Europe; and from 
that time .to the ,Eeformatioe, ■ . the-- adoration of 
images contioned to form an esssntki part of the 
creed of Christendonn 

We have already stated, that during the age of 
Coastantine, it became the custom to convene 
Cmmcih consisting of the Bishops and other dig- 
nitaries of the Church, to settle disputes regard- 
ing doctrine and discipline. Of these Councils 
seven were deemed Ecumenical or umversai, to 
distinguish them froni Provincial Oouneils which 
were frequently held in each kingdom, to decide 
questkns of local importance. These seven great 
councils -were held during a period of four hun- 
dred and sixty-two years ; the first that of Mice, 
sst in 325; the last also assembled at ' that place, 
■nm held in the year 787. A brief notice of the 
vhjects for which they were assembled will serve 
io shew their character, and to point out the gra- 
luai declension of the Christian Church from the 
iimplieity of the troth. The two first were as- 
sembled to ascertain the doctrine of the Trinity r, 








ase, wkea the monks were gorged 
und- ‘tFatnpied- on n weak and illiljera 
the monasteries became sinks of iniqi: 
• Two hundred years after tin 
monastic order over Europe, the sy 
a more regular character and orgs 
the ■ celebrated . St. ■ 


diffusion of the 
tein receired 
•anization'ironi 
Benedict . of 'Kiirsia,;.who:^ esta- 
blished a Holy Buie, which continued .for many 
ages the standing order of the monasteries, ihose, 
who were desirous of embracing a monastic iife^ 
were according to hk regulation subjected to a long 
probation before they were allowed to take the 
rows. If at, the end of a year, after having heard 
the rules repeatedly read to him, the notice per» 
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fiiid ereti cbeerfulnesa m-as strictly prohibited. 
Their abbot or eliief was ebosen bj the whole 
^cciety, and the govemBient of the establishment 
was entrusted to liira ; he was bound to consult 
l:'3 hrethrcu in all matters, but the firm! decision 
of every question rested with him,. 

St, Benedict’s establishment was fixed at Monte 
Cassino in Italy, a place famed as the birth place 
of those rules which were speedily adopted through' 
■out the Christian workh, Withiu-fifry years after 
its fouiidutioiij the monastery was destroyed by tb& 
barbarians, and the brethren were dispersed. 1. 
relaxation of discipline gradually crept into the 
order; and about the year 750^ it was found to 
have so far degenerated, as to require a complete 
reformation. The individual who was destined to 
restore the order to its original simplicity and pu« 
rity w’ss also 'called Benedict, though of Aiiiane, 
where he laid the foundation of a more rigid Be- 
nedictine Institution. Ha practised and eojoioed 
the severest austerities, and became so renowned 
for sanctity that peasant, noble, and prince fiock- 
e.d' to .his. cell, and tpe 'svealthy vied with each othet' 
ill assisting to build a magnificent convent, and to 
endow it with large possessions. His fame spread 
rapidly through' Europe, and other monasteries 
hacteued to cliooso his ascetic disciples to restore 
t!;eir discipline. Though the monastic order was 
already perhaps too rich for its rigid rule of aiis- 
teritiesi yet it must be confessed that the most 
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indiistnous, learned and pious men of tliat dark 
sgftj were to be found among its adherents. 

The distinction between the cler^jr and 
commenced before the establishment of Chris- 
tianity by Constantine ; but it became more broad 
and distinct in the succeeding ages of barbarism. 
The clergy began to claim peculiar immunities 
and privileges ; together with an exemption from 
the cognizance of lay tribunals, and a peculiar 
sanctity of character. These claims were accom- 
panied by the subjection of the lay community to 
clerical authority, which was greatly promoted a- 
moBg an ignorant and barbarous people by the 
exclusive possession of literature enjoyed by the 
clergy. The Germans who inundated the Eoman 
empire, had been accustomed to regard their hea- 
then priest with a peculiar veneration, and they 
easily transferred it to the Christian priesthood. 
The bishoprics were endowed by them with large 
revenues, as the easiest atonement for their vio- 
lence and the shortest path to heaven ; and the 
Bishops became in a measure temporal princes. 
The right of election to bishoprics originalij re- 
sided with the people ; but when power and 
wealth were annexed to the seas, the most power- 
ful noble, or the sovereign usurped this right, and 
placed creatures of his own in them. Thus the 
mutual ’ connection between the Bishop and his 
dock was at an end ; and the Bishop himself for- 
saking the care of those committed to him, was 
more frequently “found at Court than in liia dio» 
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tese, ana gate loose to oTerj feeling of avarice 
and ambition* TIio episcopal order became nni- 
rersaily disorganized, and towards the close of ti*i« 
seventb century reached perhaps the furthest 
limit of depravity to which it ever proceeded* The 
P’ope of I'lome by encouraging appeals Jrom the 
Bishops against the decision of their metropolitan 
siiperiurs, destroyed thss,t authority which alone had 
..kept the ' episc.op.ai . (j.rder in some.- kind of cheek, 
(i'loseij connected with the Gourt, controlled only 
by the ■ distant authority of the Pope, possessed: 

. "of.large dom.ams,' :tber:e: wereTew. excesses in which • 
■the Bi'$hd|)::co'ti.ld;not indulge with impunity. . ‘Tt. 
is ':t.h6refo.re .without we hnd him 
at one time advancing to battle at the head of 
his armed attendants, and at another engaged 
■■: ,ih^ ' liaraudiug:; His habits-: and 'mail" : .. 

ji'iBTB departed from, the ecclesiastical character, 

: '.and:,, in stead raising,' to the level of Christian 

refinement ' the ivild' Barons who surrounded him, 
he sunk into ail the degradation' -of -'that barba.- 
roas age. Hence we discover an edict of the con- 
clave held at Ais-la»Chapelle, in 789, forbidding 
Inshops and abbots to possess dogs or hawks, jug- 
glers or buffoons. The reader may easily imagine 
into what a state the discipline of the church mast 
iisve sunk, when the kitj were entirely subser- 
‘lient to the clergy ; when the clergy, who W’ere' 
BOW forbidden to marry, formed a separate and 
everbearing order, and when' the bishops, who a- 
ione could have corrected the abuses of the church. 
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gradation. .,3 

Wo bavo reserved to the last^onr no^.aa 
io^* tlie frad-aal increase oftbe Bipai powar^ 

Pok was originally only the Bishop of K-®®’ I; 
«e=sed of no greater powers than those of any o. le,- 
Bishop. But iu foe days of Cousiantiae, wn..'. 
the church was taken into alliance with tne state, 
the Bishop of the metropolis began to enjoy ater- 
- tain indeterminate pre-eminence in the CMrc-i, 
parti? through the imperial name of EomS; ana 
partly through the superior wealth and splenaour 
of his see. ^In, the year 440 Leo was electee ti- 
shoo, and the times appeared favourable for eaiarg- 
L. the authority of the Bishopric. The Patearcc, 
of Constantinople, the bishop of the new me.w^ 
polis, was his great rival ; and the Councu o: 
ChalcedoE held in 451 had decreed that the see ot 
new Rome should have the same advantages wfui 
that of ancient Rome, in the ecclesiastical eonsti- 
tntion ; but this Patriarch haring soon after qnar- 
re’led with the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioeu, 
.they appealed to the Bishop of Rome ; a eircurr.- 
staaee which amasingiy increased his weight and 
authority. The power of the Roman bishop wr.'- 
also increased by the absence of the Itmpes^^’ 
from Italy, which left him without any one to 
control him ; while the incursions of the norther^f 
barbarians rather contributed to advance than i=.‘ 
retard hia rising authority ; for when they pci- 
eejved the great deferctice paid by the pecpi; 



ti:€! Bmhoj}, tiier nataraiij treated liim as otse in- 
vested large autlioritj. All these eircum- 
siances '^^'ere improved bj the^ genius of Leo for 
I'.he aggrandizemeat of the see. His successors 
pursued the same lie© of aggression, . At leugtli 
ffregoi’v G-feat apjpeared upoo the stage fn 
the year oOO. After lie had been clioseu Bishop 
of Eouie., lie turned all the energies of his 
and coBiprehensivc genius to the increase of the 
Papal power. Through the ■ disturbed state ■ of 
Italy, tlie^ political interest-s of^ Borne,, which had. 
beer, abandoned bj its natural masters, devolved 
uipon this prelate; and from Mm in .fact may- ha 
correctly dated the organization of the spiritual 
dominion of the Popes, The Emperor of Con- 
stantinople having conferred the title of Ecumeni- 
cal or Universal Patriarch on the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, Gregcjrj in 595 addressed iiv© epistles 
to Mm, in one of which he says, the direction and 
primacy of the whole Church has been given to Si. 
Peterl From this it appears that the ground of 
supremacy claimed by the Bishop of Home hao, 
undergone a great change. Originally it rested 
on the imperial, dignity of the metropolis of the 
Western m-orld; but when the barbarians had 
broken up the empire, and Borne had lost its pre- 
errlnence, the Bishop brought fo.r^vard a new and 
spiritual claim to power, asserting that he was the- 
successor of 8t Peter the Apostle*^ Thus tha 
name of St Peter became mor© dreadful than 
that of Augustus or Trajan ; and his chair, nlled 
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.iBore awe than e?er the sceptre of -the C®sara 
'had done, Gregory was also the first who affirm™ 
ed that the power of the keys ot heaven, which 
were said to have been given to St. Peter, resid™ 
ed not in the body of Bishops, but in him, as 
the successor of the iipostle. At the same time 
he sent his legates into, various countries to 
keep up the -authority of the see, and thus accus- 
tomed mankind to the spiritiiai dominion of Rome, 
He also encouraged appeals on the part of the 
monasteries 'to himself, from the decisions of their 
own diocesans, and created a new interest in those 
widely spread institutions. 

Thus' the Roman pontiffs went on to increase 
by every., means in their reach their spiritual au- 
thority in .Europe, till an opportunity offered for 
making a more rapid advance towarns the objects 
of their, ambition, than any the? had yet made. 
Pepin was anxious to depose Cliideric the thiro, 
and to ascend the throne of Prance. The Estates of 
his realm, when called on for their opinion, declar- 
ed' that the Bishop of Ptome should be consulted. 
A reference was made to Zachary who then filled 
the Chair, and he decided as the usurper desired. 
This circumstance gave an unprecedented impor- 
tance to the Pope of Rome throughout Europe ; 
and it secured for the Holy See, a powwful friend' 
in the greatest inonarch of Christendom, through 
whose assistance he might safely defy the tareats 
'■ of the. Greek emperor. Pepin soon after conquered 
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the Exarcliate^ and bestowed it oa tiae Eoman see^ 
and tlias erected the bishop into a temporal 
prioee. This circumstance, howerer^ thougli one 
of tiae most remarkable in ■ Mstorj, -did not add 
miicli to the real power of the Pope ; whieh wm 
after this time extended not througb his armies, 
but by his spiritual thunders* Charlemagne, the 
son of Pepin, confirmed this grant, made large do- 
nations to the see, and on his visit to Eome in 
800 was formally crowned before the high altar of . 
St. Peter , by the Pope; and invested with the 
tit.ie.of Emperor of the. West, an event, which swell- 
ed the pretensions, of the see to the most extrava- 
gant extent,, and led the . Popes aoon after to claim 
»■ superiority' over the highest ■ .powers on eartk 
Here we dismiss the subject ; in our next volume, 
we shall be called to notice the insufferable ar- 
rogance with which the Popes treated the kings 
of Europe, .and then .to trace the gradual downfall 
of their spiritual despotism. 
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